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EDITOR'S FOREWORD 


In an address before the first meeting of the Cominform in Septem- 
ber 1947, Andrei Zhdanov, the Cominform’s Secretary-General noted : 


A new alignment of political forces has arisen . . . The change in 
the general alignment of forces between the capitalist world and the 
socialist world brought about by the war has still further enhanced 
the significance of the foreign policy of the Soviet state and enlarged 
the scope of its activity in the international arena.! 


Since 1947, the implications of such a statement have become ever 
more apparent and indeed, as the Soviet Union has gained growing 
confidence with its diplomatic successes, its vaunted military might 
and its technological progress, the Soviet leaders too have become bold- 
er in their assertions to the point where they now appear to believe 
that the world balance of power is rapidly shifting in favor of the So- 
viet Union and its allies. 

It is precisely because of these assertions—and the West has for 
some time learned to listen carefully to even the wildest claims of 
Soviet leaders—that the Board of Editors chose to focus this issue’s 
attention upon the present world balance of power. 

The term ‘‘balance of power’’ is one of the oldest in international 
relations theory. However, believing that in its classical sense it has 
become dangerously outmoded and believing that in the atomic age 
it has become very necessary to redefine the concept, we have chosen 
through our contributors to explore and to examine the elements which 
constitute the 1960 balance of power—as distinct, for example, from 
that fashioned by the statesmen at Vienna in 1815. Our purpose too 
has been to examine the Soviet challenge and assertions in this respect, 
to separate the propaganda and the myth from what are the facts and 
finally, to attempt an analysis of the meaning and significance of the 
present balance of power. 

The orientation of this study is clearly military. Such emphasis 
is not due to an ignorance of the increasing impact of what Mr. Adlai 
Stevenson has so aptly called ‘‘the revolution of rising expectations’’ 
—the aspirations and hopes of newly independent nations. Nor is it 


1 Cited in US Senate, 86th Congress, 1st Session, Document No. 57, ‘Khrushchev 
on the Shifting Balance of World Forces: A Selection of Statements,” Washington, 
Government Printing Office, September 1959, p. 2. 
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due to an unawareness of the significance of the economic challenge 
of two competing systems or to the ever-present threat of a powerful 
Communist China. Rather, such a bias is due to the limitations of 
space, for any consideration of the present world balance of power 
would be incomplete without at least keeping in mind the above-cited 
and enormously important factors. 

The military emphasis of this examination is, however, not an un- 
real or a distorting one. In an era of atomic and hydrogen weapons, 
of numerous peacetime military alliances and, from time to time, of 
national soul-searching in the form of defense debates which has made 
the terminology of ‘‘missile gaps,’’ ‘‘massive retaliation,’’ ‘limited 
war’’ and so on, familiar to us all—the military factor has come to 
assume an increasing predominance in any consideration of world pol- 
ities and in particular, in any appraisal of the world balance of power. 

The topic under consideration in this issue of the Journal has been 
approached by first providing the reader with Dr. Gulick’s historical 
analysis of the classical balance of power and a comparison of this 
concept with what we seek to define as the new or contemporary 
‘*balanee.’’ The other contributions by Lieutenant-Colonel Jordan and 
Professors Burns, Herz and Snyder then go on to explore in more 
detailed fashion the elements of the new balance of power and attempt 
to assess what shift, if any, there has been since 1945 in this crucial 
balance. 

We do not presume in any way to assert the validity of the Soviet 
statements on the contemporary balance of power. Nevertheless, they 
should not and indeed cannot be ignored and their significance in the 
race to enlist the sympathy and support of the ‘‘uncommitted’’ nations 
should not be overlooked. Under Stalin, the Soviet Union was very 
much concerned with the problem of ‘‘capitalist encirclement.’’ That 
view was sharply changed shortly after Khrushchev came to power. 
By 1956, he was asserting that the situation with respect to the world 
balance of power had ‘‘changed radically.’’ In a speech of March 19, 
1958, the Soviet Premier spelled out this change: 


I would like to draw your attention to the fact that at present the 
doctrine of ‘capitalist encirclement’ of our country -itself seriously 
needs a more accurate definition. With the formation of the world 
system of socialism the situation in the world has altered radically 
and it has not altered, as you know, to the advantage of capitalism. 

At present it is not known who encircles whom. The Socialist coun- 
tries cannot be considered as some kind of island in a rough capitalist 
sea. A billion people are living in the socialist countries, out of a 
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total world population of 2.5 billion. And how many people in other 
countries hold socialist attitudes? Thus, one cannot speak any more 
about capitalist encirclement in its former aspect.2 


In Khrushehev’s mind any shift in the world balance of power 
implies, presumably, the sum total of various forees—including, and 
perhaps predominantly, the military force. This he made clear in his 
interview with Mr. Averell Harriman in the summer of 1959 when 
Khrushehev noted the need to ‘‘face facts’’ of which the central one 
was the great change in the world balance of military power. Such a 
belief by the Soviet Premier has been reiterated by him time and again 
in which he has warned the West of the foolishness of any attack 
upon the Soviet Union or upon its allies. ‘‘Our rockets will fly,’’ 
Khrushchev warned Mr. Harriman in their conversation, should the 
West make any overt acts of provocation towards the Soviet Union. 

Many of the above warnings and threats may be written off to 
the familiar Soviet strategy of bluff. Nonetheless the danger that 
propaganda, however false, if repeated enough will become an accepted 
truth is not an unfamiliar phenomenon. The reader must himself be 
left to judge the answer to the question ‘‘A New Balance of Power?’’ 
Perhaps in time the answer to this question will become as tantalizing 
as that to the classical question ‘‘Which came out, the lady or the 
tiger?’’ Unfortunately the answer to the former question has far graver 
consequences for the free world and the conclusion of a recent study 
on this problem is to be noted: 


Together these repeated references to the shifting balance of world 
economic, ideological and military forces and the vaunted strength 
of Soviet military might suggest a growing conviction upon the part 
of the Soviet leaders that the world balance is shifting in favor of 
the Soviet Union and its allies. Conversely, they appear to believe 
that the United States and its associates are losing influence and 
power in world affairs. 


While not wishing to advocate a counsel of despair, the implications 
of such a statement must today seriously confront the minds of every 
thoughtful practitioner and student of international affairs. 

* * * 

The Board of Editors are privileged to present, for the first time 

in the Journal, the text of the seventh ‘‘Gabriel Silver Lecture De- 


2 Cited in US Senate, Document No. 57, op cit., pp. 3-4. 
3 US Senate, Document No. 57, of. cit., p. 13. 
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dicated to International Peace’’ as delivered on January 19, 1960, by 
the distinguished French statesman and economist, M. Pierre Mendés- 
France. The Gabriel Silver lectures are among the foremost in Columbia 
University’s lecture series. They were established at Columbia in 1949 
by the late Leo Silver, a New Jersey industrialist, in honor of his 
father. Mr. Silver’s hope in establishing the lecture fund was that the 
lectures would stimulate public interest ‘‘to lead the way over the 
present barriers of suspicion and distrust between men and nations.’’ 
He added that it had been his father’s lifetime hope that, through 
education and understanding, men throughout the world might live 
in friendship and mutual respect. The donor himself felt that it was 
the responsibility of independent educational institutions to lead the 
way toward such progress. i 
Previous Silver lecturers were Dr. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, vice- 
president of India; President Dwight D. Eisenhower; Sir Anthony 
Eden; the late Secretary of State, George C. Marshall; Mohammed 
Rezi Pahlavi, Shah of Iran, and Senator J. William Fulbright of Ar- 
kansas. In his contribution to the series, entitled ‘‘The Political and 
Economie Problems Before the Summit Conference,’’ M. Mendés-F'rance 
displayed his profound grasp of some of the major problems facing 
the West today and in so doing he showed to the full his extraordinary 
foresight which today stamps him as a leading intellectual of his coun- 
try and a much admired world figure. We are indeed proud to be able 
to present our readers with the complete text of his address as a special 
supplement to this issue. 





OUR BALANCE OF POWER SYSTEM 
IN PERSPECTIVE 


By Edward V. Gulick 


An Associate Professor of History at Wellesley College, Dr. Gulick is at 
present on leave for 1959-1960 at Harvard University as a Fellow in East 
Asian Studies. He is the author of EUROPE'S CLASSICAL BALANCE OF 
POWER and a contributor to the NEW CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 


Despite not believing in immortality, Mr. Khrushchev undoubtedly 
achieved it with his celebrated ‘‘We will bury you.’’ Caesar himself 
could not have been more direct and succinct. It is true that Mr. 
Khrushchev subsequently softened some of the undertones, overtones, 
and harmonies of his remark, but even the more obtuse among us can 
hardly miss the central fact that in the next ten to fifteen years he 
means to outcompete the West. In view of the remarkable gains of 
his country in the last ten to fifteen years this is hardly an empty 
threat, although the American public has by no means realized its 
full seriousness. 


It is instructive to examine the implications of his remark in terms 
of the balance of power, not only because that has been one of the 
dominant frames of reference for international competition, but also 
because his calm belief in victory raises the question of the future of 
the system itself. One finds, first of all, that serious literature on 
the balance of power system is scanty, and the study of the balance 
of power, in spite of its interest and importance, is rather torpid. There 
is no systematic use of the term in our period, and the phrase possesses 
a disconcerting number of meanings, being commonly used in the sense 
of an aim, a policy, a diplomatic way of life, or a state of affairs. 
It may appear as a principle or as a systematic lack of principle, de- 
pending on whether one reads Metternich or Cobden; it may be 
synonymous with power politics and replete with unpleasant connota- 
tions, or presented as the most rational means for buttressing a state- 
system; it is forever being held, pursued, overthrown, upset, recon- 
stituted or redressed. 


Basically, it is applied to a state-system whose members, animated 
by a desire to remain independent, aim primarily at preventing dom- 
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ination of the system by any one state. On this basis the balance of 
power system may evolve into a relatively elaborate diplomatic way 
of life in which institutions, policies, and devices are geared to the 
central task of maintaining the system itself; and in which typical 
means emerge, such as holding the balance and reciprocal compensa- 
tion. Although odds and ends of balance of power practice may have 
been used in many state-systems such as in the Chou period in China, 
in the early and middle feudal periods in Japan, in the era of the 
break-up of the Alexandrine empire, among the tribes of the Congo 
or North America or in dozens of other places, there was an unusually 
high, systematic and complex development of the system in Eirope 
without parallel elsewhere. 


In modern history, the concept of this type of system was one 
of our many great gifts from the Italian peninsula, where it was ‘‘in- 
vented’’ in the fifteenth century, and tested in the laboratory of the 
local state-system. Here a multiple balance prevailed among Florence, 
Rome, Venice, Milan, and Naples, each deicrmined to prevent domina- 
tion of the system by its neighbors. The system was soon wrecked by 
the French invasion of Italy in 1494, but within a few years the con- 
cept had moved out into the larger European arena where its history 
from 1500 to 1945 may be broadly seen in three phases, each of some 
150 years’ duration. The first (to 1648) witnessed its adoption by the 
decisive political figures in the Europe of that day, the new national 
monarchs; and ended with the achievement in the treaties of Westphalia 
of sovereign independence for Europe’s states and their firm establish- 
ment in a state-system as the basic, continuing condition of European 
international affairs. Thus 1648, by installing, securing, and render- 
ing apparently permanent the historically bizarre norm of a state- 
system, became one of the decisive years in world history and is strik- 
ingly relevant to our affairs today. 


The second phase (1648-1815) took this base and built upon it 
the intricate, baroque structure of Europe’s classical balance of power 
system. In a narrative sense the period saw the evolution of a dominat- 
ing dualism between Hapsburg and Bourbon during the age of Louis 
XIV, and its supercession in the 18th century by a return to a multiple 
balance, this time dominated by a Big Five of England, France, Prus- 
sia, Austria, and finally Russia. These powers presided over and 
made viable a complicated, interrelated group of hundreds of sovereign 
units. This second phase, although bewilderingly fuK of diplomatic 
shifts, maneuvers, alliances, coalitions, and wars, was also the most 
respectable period of the evolving balance of power system. A host of 
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contemporary documents testified to this by stating or assuming its 
virtues as a systematic approach to statecraft. 

It was in this Golden Age of the European equilibrium that the 
system was most highly developed. There was considerable group- 
consciousness among the member states, and a rough consensus on the 
appropriate use of intervention, alliances, reciprocal compensation, 
holding the balance and warfare. It was a system of tidy calculations 
wholly appropriate to the Age of Reason. There was widespread con- 
cern over preserving the key components of the system, and a surpris- 
ing amount of moderation. Statesmen of the period were greatly helped 
in their work by the rather well-defined framework (7.e., the under- 
stood membership of the system), and the relative homogeneity within 
it—all sharing certain common features of the historic European 
culture. The system was nearly demolished by Napoleon, but in 1814-15 
his conquerors restored it at the Congress of Vienna and reintroduced 
a multiple balance. As events turned out, the ensuing years saw the 
end of the widespread popularity of the balance of power system, and 
the Vienna arrangements proved to be the last major peace settlement 
which could be based unanimously and consistently on an avowed 
balance of power policy. 

It is interesting to note that the system remained even at this 
late date almost wholly a European system. Among its leading states 
neither Austria nor Prussia had overseas commitments; France’s 
were minimal ; Russian policy was still concerned more with its western 
interests than with central or eastern Asia; and even Britain with 
ranging trade connections, a growing Indian empire, and recent 
acquistions of the Cape Colony and Ceylon, construed the 1814-15 set- 
tlement as primarily European. 

The third major phase began with the post-Napoleonie years 
and lasted to 1945. As it unfolded, deep changes overtook the system 
itself—industry and transport were revolutionized, trade with non- 
European areas burgeoned, large accumulations of capital sought over- 
seas investments, and mission activity flourished. Coincident with 
those developments, the great powers, caught in the usual, tense 
European relationship, and having harnessed the industrial revolution 
to their militarism, were now more nearly capable of destroying each 
other. At this juncture, with mutual danger thus greatly enhanced, 
they found a temporary outlet for their dynamism by turning to the 
weaker, non-European areas of the globe which had by now been 
brought effectively within the European ken. Between 1880 and the 
Anglo-Russian agreement of 1907, Europeans burst into these regions 
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like a host of earpetbaggers, and staked out an astonishing assortment 
of African and Asiatic spheres, protectorates, bases, coaling stations, 
and colonies. Although world war may have been postponed by this 
unusual expansionist outlet, the period ended, as each period had be- 
fore, with a holocaust, in this case the double holocaust of World 
Wars. 

Reflecting on the 1815-1945 period, we see that it contained 
two of the most brilliant manipulators in balance of power history, 
both German, Metternich and Bismarck; it saw an astonishing increase 
in size of the separate units through the freakish imperial expansion ; 
it witnessed the spread to the rest of the world of what was primarily 
a Europe-based and Europe-centered technique of analysis and policy- 
making. It also embraced the most creative institutional advance in 
the evolution of the balance of power, since the period both began and 
ended with the Concert: opening with its 1815-22 phase and ending 
with its elaborated counter-part, the League-UN. The latter, usually 
misconstrued as unrelated to the balance of power system, should be 
viewed rather as its culmination. The component states retained 
their sovereign independence and continued their basic relationship as 
members of a state-system, each desirous of maintaining its inde- 
pendence, each relying on preserving the system and preventing its 
domination by any one member state. They had simply evolved a 
more elaborate, and sensible method for achieving the same aim. 
Balance of power writers had long urged this type of improvement. 


Looking over the total history of the system to 1945, one finds 
that the balance of power has a record of much wreckage, but many 
successes. Among the latter we may number the preservation of the 
separate components of the state-system between 1648 and 1792—nearly 
one and one-half centuries, the checking of Louis XIV, the subsequent 
reduction of the Napoleonic over-balance, the maintenance of peace 
among the great powers during Bismarck’s Imperial Chancellorship, 
and the creation of conditions suitable for the fulfillment of a rich 
national development for many European peoples. 


The year 1945, like 1494, 1648 or 1815, marked a decisive shift. 
‘With it we entered a new phase in which we have been confronted 
with a new pattern. For one thing, the major components of the sys- 
tem have grown. This shift to larger and larger units has occurred 
in each major phase in the past, the perspective on our own period 
being particularly striking when one considers that Mflan and Venice 
were ‘‘Great Powers’’ in the original system. Each successive phase 
has also altered and expanded the framework from the Italian state- 
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system of the quattrocento through numerous changes up to the late 
19th century empires, and on to the present global limits. In size, our 
post-1945 system represents an increase of several times over its 19th 
century grandparent, and hundreds of times over its original Italian 
ancestor. 

The present system is characterized, moreover, by a dramatic 
exodus of power from western and central Europe for the first time 
in five centuries (disregarding the powerful Manchu Empire of the 
17th and 18th centuries, since the latter lay outside the framework 
under discussion). Decisive power has flowed to two, new, European- 
ized superpowers, both accompanied by a cluster of allies and asso- 
ciates, and both rushing down opposite slopes toward mutual annihila- 
tion. What might appear as a hopelessly unmanageable number of 
bulky states for a state-system—there are 83 in the UN alone, and 
3-6 more likely to enter this year—is given structure and apparent 
viability by the self-appointed ‘‘executive’’ of The Two and their semi- 
permanent coalitions. 


On the one hand we have in the USSR a superpower which is 
more the disrupter, the aggressor and the subverter, stirred by a 
largely unrestrained ideological and power evangelism, and more in 
the tradition of Napoleon than Metternich. In simplest terms, it is a 
throwback to an anti-balance of power type. The United States, on 
the other hand, evangelical in its own way, has been thrust into a 
more conventional balancing policy, showing more restraint, more inhi- 
bitions, more lethargy, more negativism, and more sense of conserv- 
ing the system—in short, a posture more Metternichian than Na- 
poleonic.- 


There remain today remnants of regional balances. We have them 
in varying stages of development in the Arab areas, the Caribbean, 
Southeast Asia, Turkey and the Balkans, and Europe itself (most 
flabbergasting of all). One finds earlier illustrations of these ‘‘in- 
ferior balances’ in the Balkans before World War I, in warlord 
China during the 1920’s, Scandinavia in the 18th century, and else- 
where. But, where there could once have been an independent existence 
for such sub-systems (the Baltic powers in the early 18th century, for 
example), today each would be hard-put to pretend its policies were 
unrelated to the over-riding competition of the superpowers. Regional 
frameworks have ceased to have a separate identity or any real mean- 
ing by themselves. One cannot reasonably consider the balance between 
North and South Korea as unrelated to the central struggle of the US 
and the USSR. 
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Then, too, techniques of competition, of thrust-and-parry in the 
balance of power system, have broadened. In place of the exalted 
ambassador, the dynastic marriage, the analysis of court diplomacy, 
the fraternization of international aristocrats, the bilateral alliance 
and occasional wartime coalition, all based on the essential acceptance 
of the balancing system itself, there is now a more systematic resort 
to subversion by highly organized propaganda, new in the 20th cen- 
tury, and the use of ‘‘Trojan Horse’’ local parties, not new, since 
Napoleon used this device (although more amateurishly). There is 
more eagerness to supplant the government instead of dealing with it, 
a profound change from the homogeneous state-system run by tosmo- 
politan snobs in 1750 or 1815, but again, resembling Napoleonic 
policy. 

We see in our own period the steady resort to peacetime coali- 
tions, not new but unusual when one considers that the coalition has 
chiefly been used in wartime and held together only with extravagant 
difficulty and mutual exacerbation. Churchill found that ‘‘there is 
only one thing worse than fighting with allies, and that is fighting 
without them.’’ An outstanding feature of the present competition 
between the two sides is the extensive use of economic weapons now 
being widely and sometimes very skillfully used—for commitment, sub- 
version, and ultimate control by one; for profit, stable economies and 
defense against Communism by the other—not new, but again, vastly 
increased in scale. 

One of the marked differences between our present system and 
the classical balance of power appears in the prevalence of ‘‘neu- 
tralism.’’ Although not a novel phenomenon in diplomatic history it 
is, like so many other features of the present balance of power, on a 


larger scale and involving greater and more powerful units. This group, ° 


despite the addiction of some of its members to double standards of 
neutralism, has served as a cushion in the competitive balance, giving 
a good deal of play to the Russo-American dualism. Future gains by 
either side are more apt to be from the group of neutralist or uncom- 
mitted nations than from the committed ones. Although neither side 
is yet at the desperate stage for affiliates, gains from now on will have 
great importance, for example, in Indonesia with its -90 million people. 
This is particularly true for the West, since Communist gains are much 
more apt to be consolidated ones with scant chance of their being 
undone, whereas a power can always leave the West as the Bandung 
states did, withdrawing at least as far as neutralisfa. Yugoslavia’s 
departure from the Cominform illustrates the extreme difficulty and 
instability of such severance on the Communist side. 


—< ca re 68 
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Looking for the moment at the balance of power as a state of 
affairs, and employing the first part of the old rule-of-thumb for 
measuring power—‘‘souls’’ and square miles, one finds that in popula- 
tion the Communist bloc now comprises about one billion. Against 
these figures, one can muster for the US and its associates a similar 
number, although it is harder to be sure what countries should be in- 
cluded and the mathematics are correspondingly more open to ques- 
tion. 


NATO 470 USSR 210 
British Empire 701 East Europe 100 
Non-neutral Commonwealth 120 China 650 
French Community 402 North Korea and North 
Iran 20 Vietnam 20 
Japan-Taiwan-South Korea 125 —_—. 
Philippines-Thailand 45 TOTAL (millions) 980 
Brazil and a sampling of 

Latin America 1003 

TOTAL (millions) 990 


According to this type of calculation, which has many weaknesses, 
India’s 400 million would give a large majority, actually almost an 
absolute majority of mankind, to which ever bloe it joined. In this con- 
nection, we may undoubtedly look forward to India continuing as a 
critical area of competition between the two systems. The Soviets have 
been quick to realize its great importance and have been very resource- 
ful in their blended use of cultural contacts, state visits, the ease of 
loans, the abundance of repetitive propaganda in sections of the In- 
dian press, Russian study of Indian languages, and the availability 
to Indians of good cheap editions of both Russian literary masterpieces 
and Communist tracts. Given the classic invitation of poverty, the op- 
portunity of working both openly and secretly in India for the over- 
throw of its government, and the general slowness, ineptness and lack 
of imagination in Western policy, the Soviets are undoubtedly hopeful 
of successful penetration of India, and with good reason. Where they 
have already had successes, it seems reasonable that they may have 
more. Were it not for the negative advantage of China’s egregious 
blundering on India’s northern frontier and the positive advantage of 


1 Will Nigeria (35) and Tanganyika (9) be neutralist upon achieving independence? 
Such a policy appears likely for the latter, when Mr. Nyerere becomes the first prime 
minister this autumn. 


2 France included above in NATO. 
3 Too large a figure because of neutralism? 
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President Eisenhower’s belated visit, the Western position would be 
considerably worse. 


The insecurity of the West in population totals is presently offset 
by Western ingots, although the rate of gain of the Russian and Chinese 
economies is so high that they will soon cut the lead appreciably. 
While their rate is expected to subside, the poor American figure for 
rate of gain during these years of critical competition underlines the 
lack of national purpose, most vividly symbolized by the recent steel 
strike. Although the present era has introduced great uncertainty and 
complexity into estimating power, such measurement remains a basic 
need in operating the system. When one scans the post-1945 competi- 
tive record of the two superpowers, adding such features as rockets 
and the successful diplomatic penetration of the Near East by the 
Soviet Union, it becomes clear that the drift, although not yet decisive, 
seems definitely to be going in the Soviet favor. This has been occur- 
ring, in spite of the splendid natural advantages of the West in terms 
of wealth, intentions (post-colonial now), ability really to aid instead 
of subvert, and experience with the practice of individual freedoms. 


Beyond identifying the characteristics and trends of the present 
system of equilibrium, one must also look at it from a larger-than- 
conventional perspective and raise the question of its suitability to 
our era and its chances of survival. According to present indications, 
its future will be largely determined by the degree of disarmament 
which takes place, a different future being indicated by each of the 
differing alternatives of nuclear disarmament, no disarmament, and 
full disarmament. 

Given nuclear disarmament, it is possible to envisage some kind 
of balancing future. Although the balance of power has not since 
1815 become again a crisp, formalized way of life in international rela- 
tions, there are certain 20th century conditions which one can construe 
as favorable to it. Such are the spread of Western norms in interna- 
tional relations and the promise of some stability from the settled 
global limits of our framework. The latter may be vast, but the units 
today are considerably closer than in the 18th century in terms of 
communicative ease. (Foreign offices now spend more time encoding 
and decoding messages than is required for dispatching them to dis- 
tant embassies; and jets can in many cases move diplomatic personnel 
between capitals more quickly than the combined taxi-time to and 
from the airports.) Further, our dangerous dualism of super-states 
may give way soon enough to a slightly safer multiple balance, which 
might include the new superpower of a United Europe or of some 
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other united region. One could hope to secure thereby some reduction 
of the number of variables in the world balance of power system. 

This presumed future for the balance of power would be postu- 
lated on the continuation of sovereign states. The latter might retain 
their forum in the UN and accept nuclear disarmament, as we have 
assumed, but they would not be stepping much farther into interna- 
tional organization. In short, while they might modify the system, 
they would not basically change it. 

There would undoubtedly be formidable weaknesses. A system 
that was European in origin and in most of its development has been 
with relative suddenness thrust into the hands of the rest of the world. 
This has occurred without there being a sub-structure of homogeneity 
—so valuable a property when the system was at its height in the 18th 
century. This has again occurred without there existing an effective 
safety valve as in the 19th century, unless outer space is assumed to 
offer the latter. There is also the deep disharmony of autocracy versus 
democracy generally along the lines of the power struggle; the system 
of pyramidal autocracy unquestionably gives to the Soviets an in- 
trinsic advantage in the speed and duration of policymaking over 
and against the delays and procrastinations of democracy and coali- 
tion. Taken together, the latter represent one of the most cumbersome 
inventions of Western man. Under a continued balancing system, 
powers could continue to fight their wars on the basis of the pre- 
atomic destructiveness of World War II, 1.e., destroying people but 
not peoples, cities but not cultures. And mankind, although miserably 
battered, would presumably survive. 

Given, on the other hand, a condition of no disarmament, a very 
different future would be in store for the balance of power system. 
The major point here is the military revolution since 1945. At no time 
in the development of the balance of power system—prior to the present 
time—was war capable of genocide, in spite of the terrible devastation 
in the Thirty Years War, the destructiveness of Napoleon and the 
awful campaigns of World War I. Even in World War II, incredibly 
powerful countries were still physically incapable of destroying hu- 
man civilization. Now with atomic fission any skilled industrial coun- 
try down to the size of Belgium can aspire not only to the defeat of 
its neighbors, but to the destruction of human society itself. 

It is important to realize that the balance of power system, dur- 
ing its long life, has never seriously been regarded by careful observers 
as a system for keeping the peace for any appreciable length of time. 
It has been, rather, a way of maintaining the independence of states. 
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One of the standard devices for achieving this has been warfare, and 
one cannot make sense out of the system and its properties unless this 
point is clear. The historic threats to the system by France and Ger- 
many were overcome by warfare, as we all know, and sO were many 
less-famous challenges. Thus, we and our statesmen have on our hands 
a system which in the final analysis rests upon war, and at a time 
when war has clearly ceased to serve as a respectable outlet for the 
chivalrous, the brave, and the ebullient. 


There has not heretofore been a condition where each contestant 
lay perpetually under the guns of his potential enemies. It is as 
though Scapa Flow, Kronstadt, Kiel, and Toulon had all been within 
gunshot of each other in 1910. Given this unique condition, ques- 
tions inevitably crowd to one’s lips: under a multiple balance, 
how will statesmen know which potential enemy to retaliate against if 
a rocket is launched from the ocean? Could some small state, possess- 
ing a missile, touch off through mistaken identity a war of giants, 
destroying our 20th century civilization? Could people hope to live 
sanely under artificial satellites studded with retaliatory rockets which 
could be summoned by radio? Each question makes it increasingly 
clear that the balance of power system, where it originally offered not 
peace but survival, would, under conditions of no disarmament, offer 
neither peace nor survival. Thus while nuclear disarmament fore- 
shadows only an insecure and destructive future for the balance of 
power system, a policy of no disarmament offers no future at all. 


Neither alternative is a very promising human solution, and our 
statesmen must inevitably explore the third alternative, which now 
for the first time since the momentary burst of idealism in 1919, can 
be seriously entertained by top policymakers. In this ease, the trick 
for contemporary statesmen would be to alter the system funda- 
mentally without a holocaust, to make a creative advance into general 
controlled disarmament, and to establish procedures for preventing and 
settling disputes. There is one supremely lucky feature to note in 
passing—that the system of balance of power and world government, 
although intrinsically different, do overlap in their political continua, 
making possible a reasonably smooth progression from one into the 
other. With full disarmament, one could look forward to a humane 
solution to many of the most tragic problems of our era. It is equally 
evident that under such a development, the balance of power system, 
which is our special concern in this article, would cease to exist: states, 
by their acceptance of international control of arms, would surrender 
a decisive part of their sovereignty, ceasing to be fully independent 
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and responsible for their own security, and ceasing to constitute a 
state system in the sense employed here. 

As far as the historic existence of the system itself, we seem to 
have seen a Humpty Dumpty end for the balance of power, and we 
probably have as little chance as a king’s horse of putting the pieces 
back together again. It may help us in our thinking to realize that a 
perpetuated balancing system offers no more future to the Communists 
than to us. Coexistence, to be sure, suggests a balance of power, imply- 
ing equal existence and a phase of balanced dualism. On the other 
hand, the ultimate Communist aim is an advance beyond any such 
dualism into world order under Communism. Thus, if one looks 
beyond a Communist world success, there is no discernible future for 
a balance of power system. Their emphasis at that time would pre- 
sumably be more on socialist cooperation and on the hierarchical, 
Communist family of states expressing itself through a system basically 
different from 1648, and having more in common with the old-time, 
Confucian familism of the Far East. 

On the Communist side there is an inherited, ingrained, doc- 
trinal distaste for 1648; their preference runs to subversion, world 
revolution, and Soviet overlordship rather than to a concern for a 
perpetuated system of independent states in competitive contact with 
each other. If the Communists fall short of world revolution, they 
will render the state-system unstable through its lack of homogeneity. 
If they succeed, they will supplant the system. In either case, the 
balance of power as a system is without a secure future. 

On the Western side as well as on the Communist, living through 
this period of world history does not make sense without a feeling for 
direction, without some insight into how our age is basically unsound 
and must serve as a bridge to something sound. Such hopes would 
have seemed visionary a few years ago, but we appear to be in an 
unusually fluid moment of history, when we are not caught so fully 
and frighteningly in a cage of unexamined assumptions, when the 
most sweeping kinds of re-appraisal can be seriously considered, and 
when re-examination is going on most encouragingly in France, Canada, 
the US, and apparently in the mind of Mr. Khrushchev. If we are 
honest with ourselves we must admit that the balance of power is not 
suitable to our era beyond its function as a transitional device. Sim- 
ply to maintain this system, slightly modified, is too negative a pro- 
gram at a time when circumstances demand more for sanity and 
survival. 


For purposes of competitive leadership, the United States and its 
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associates are at a disadvantage in their lack of a set of aims (part 
of which must concern the balance of power system) for the next 
10-20 years. The USSR-China axis has such an aim that offers ‘‘sal- 
vation,’’ survival and possibly even ultimate human dignity. Soviet 
policy in respect to the supercession of 1648 is thus more sophisticated 
than US policy. They, at least, have a plan, whereas our mentality is 
that of 1648 tinted by 1919. The West needs to evolve and publicize 
a philosophy about the balance of power, really about its obsolescence 
and the need to shift into a higher form of political organization 
more suited to the demands of this age. Such an aim is a need as 
immediate as the need for food and shelter, both of which may be 
irrelevant if we fail to supply it. 

President Eisenhower is a good figure for propagating this form- 
ulation and for moving solidly toward full disarmament, blending as 
he does an extraordinary national and international popularity, the 
experience of soldier and executive, the trust he inspires in many, 
his acceptability to the timid nationalists, and his persuasiveness. In 
spite of his disappointing leadership heretofore, he could yet make a 
stunning contribution at a decisive moment in historical development. 
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BALANCE OF POWER IN THE 
MISSILE AGE 


By Glenn H. Snyder 


Professor Snyder received a PhD from Columbia University in 1956. He 
taught at Wesleyan University and Columbia College and was associated 
with the Institute of War and Peace Studies at Columbia University be- 
fore taking his present position as Research Associate at the Center of 
International Studies, Princeton University. 


The idea of ‘‘balance of power’’ is still the central theoretical 
concept in international relations. However, its meaning is now under- 
going fundamental change because of the development of nuclear 
weapons and long-range ballistic missiles. This article attempts to ex- 
plore the impact of these developments and to suggest some changes 
in the traditional concept to take account of them.! 

The ‘‘power’’ that was balanced in the pre-nuclear balancing pro- 
cess was essentially the military power to take or hold territory. More- 
over, territory, and the human and material resources on it, was the 
predominant source of power. The motive for engaging in the balanc- 
ing process was to prevent any single state or bloc from becoming so 
powerful that it could make territorial conquests with impunity and 
eventually achieve a hegemony over the other states in the system. The 
objectives were, first, to deter the potential disturber from initiating 
war by formimg alliances and building up armaments sufficient to de- 
feat him, and secondly, if deterrence failed, to defend or restore the 
balance by engaging in war. 

Nuclear weapons, long-range aircraft and missiles have super- 
imposed a new balancing process over the old. The new balance, which 
we might call the ‘‘balance of terror’’ (to borrow Churchill’s striking 
phrase), centers on a different form of power—not the power to con- 
test control of territory but the power to inflict severe punishment 
and to deter by the threat of such punishment. One might say that 
the new technology has tended to split apart the twin objectives of 
deterrence and defense by making it possible to deter simply by the 
threat to inflict terrible costs, quite regardless of the relative balance 
of capabilities to take or hold territory. Moreover, the capabilities to 
punish may have little value for defense in the traditional sense, and 


1 For an earlier treatment of this subject, see Arthur Lee Burns, ‘From Balance to 
Deterrence,’ World Politics, Vol. 1X, No. 4 (July, 1957), pp. 494-530. 
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their actual use may generate costs for both sides which are far beyond 
the value of most conceivable objectives. Calculations of probable cost 
have become at least as important as calculations of the probability of 
winning. 

Thus nuclear weapons and long-range delivery systems have done 
much more than simply add higher levels of potential destructiveness 
to the balance of power. They have changed the very nature and mean- 
ing of ‘‘balance.’’ Two balancing systems—the strategic balance of 
terror and a truncated tactical balance of power?—now operate simul- 
taneously, each according to somewhat different criteria. 


The Balance of Terror 


In its ‘‘pure’’ form, the balance of terror would have to do only 
with the deterrence of, and defense against, all-out nuclear attack. 
However, the threat of nuclear retaliation may also deter lesser con- 
tingencies. To simplify, we may assume that each nuclear power is 
interested in deterring two types of attack against itself—all-out 
strategic nuclear attack and a major conventional attack. We may 
postulate a ‘‘minimum’’ and a ‘‘maximum’’ deterrent for each of 
these contingencies. Thus we have four salient levels of ‘‘balance’’ 
in the balance of terror, although these do not exhaust the possibili- 
ties. 


Second-Strike Deterrence of Nuclear Attack 


A country has a minimum second-strike deterrent when it has just 
enough nuclear striking power—after subtracting the forces which the 
potential aggressor would be able to eliminate in a surprise attack and 
by his air defenses—to cause damage to the opponent’s economy and 
population thereby more than offsetting the value which the opponent 
places on his objective. 

If both sides have at least this capability, they are in the familiar 
condition of ‘‘nuclear parity’’ or ‘‘stalemate’’—neither side can pre- 
vent unacceptable damage to itself by striking first at the other side’s 
nuclear forces. To consider this condition an automatic corollary of 
nuclear armament, as we have been somewhat prone to do in the recent 
past, seems ill-advised in the light of recent thinking.* Whether, even 


2 The term “tactical balance of power’ refers chiefly to the balance of conven- 
tional capabilities, but it may also be taken to include tactical nuclear forces. The word 
“tactical” also preserves a distinction between the “balance of power’ conceived as the 
overall combination of the two systems discussed here, and the narrower balance of 
power for non-strategic action. 


3 See Albert Wohlstetter, “The Delicate Balance of Terror,” Foreign Affairs, Vol. 
37, No. 2 (January, 1959), pp. 211-35. 
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now, the United States and the Soviet Union are in nuclear stalemate 
is a matter of conjecture. The balance may shift against the United 
States in the years immediately ahead if the Soviets develop the sub- 
stantial lead in ICBM production which is officially conceded as pos- 
sible. If such a ‘‘missile gap’’ develops, a minimum second-strike 
capability for the United States may have to depend, for a time at 
least, on keeping a certain portion of the SAC long-range bomber 
force in the air at all times—a difficult and costly measure. 


One hesitates to make even qualified predictions in the face of 
the technological revolution now taking place, but it seems likely that 
achievement of ‘‘balance’’ in this sense will become progressively 
easier as long-range missiles begin to make up a considerable portion 
of the striking forces on both sides—perhaps by 1965. If appropriate 
protective measures are taken, such as ‘‘hardening,’’ concealment, 
mobility and deployment of missiles on submarines, the balance of 
terror should become quite stable, at least as compared to the present 
and the three or four years immediately ahead when the fear of a 
surprise counter-force attack will still be an important factor in 
strategie calculations. Of course, we should not forget that an un- 
expected technological breakthrough—such as the development of a 
near-perfect defense against missiles or a method of accurate peace- 
time tracking and near-simultaneous destruction of a nation’s fleet 
of missile-firing submarines—would give one side a temporarily deci- 
sive advantage, but there is no evidence that such a development is 
likely. 

A minimum second-strike deterrent should provide high confi- 
dence of deterring a deliberate nuclear attack. It might be irrational, 
after the attack, for the deterrer actually to use such a force as 
threatened—i.e., ‘‘all-out’’ against the enemy’s cities. He would not 
be able to defeat the aggressor, he probably would insure that more 
of his own cities would be destroyed than otherwise, and he would be 
throwing away whatever bargaining power remained to him. But for 
the aggressor to expect his victim to act rationally in the wake of a 
massive nuclear attack would itself be a form of irrationality. However, 
there is always the possibility of accidents, lunacy in the aggressor’s 
leadership and miscaleulation—for example, miscalculation by the ag- 
eressor in estimating his counter-force capability, or by the deterrer 
in estimating the level of potential retaliatory damage necessary to 
deter. Considering these possibilities, the deterrer may be bothered by 
the fact that, should deterrence fail, he could not hope to ‘‘win’’ with 
a minimum second-strike force. He might wish to have the nuclear 
wherewithal to defeat the attacker—.e., to force the latter to capitu- 
late, or to destroy his economy and war-making capacity, including his 
unused strategie nuclear forees—or (more reasonably, perhaps) to 
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persuade the attacker to terminate the war on the basis of the terri- 
torial status quo, after a series of limited retaliatory strikes. He might 
want, in other words, a maximum second-strike deterrent. Such an 
objective would require a much larger number of bombs and delivery 
vehicles than a minimum deterrent designed to produce just barely 
unacceptable costs for the enemy. 


First-Strike Deterrence of Ground Attack 


For the deterrence of conventional ground attack, unaccompanied 
by a surprise nuclear strike, the relevant nuclear capability is of 
course the ‘‘first-strike’’ variety. Conceivably, deterrence of ground 
invasion might be effective with a minimum first-strike force—just 
enough to cause sufficient damage to the attacker to offset the value 
he places on conquest of the country attacked. 

For a small country such as Holland, an ability to wipe out 
perhaps only one or two Russian cities would probably meet this 
eriterion. For a larger country such as West Germany, the require- 
ment might be a little higher. But to retaliate with such a minimum 
force would be irrational, it seems, since conquest could not be pre- 
vented and severe nuclear counter-retaliation would very likely fol- 
low. If a country wished to vindicate its honor (a ‘‘rational’’ aim 
perhaps) there are less costly ways. But the prospective aggressor 
—e.g., the Soviet Union—cannot be sure how rational the prospec- 
tive victim is, and it must consider that under the stress of war, rea- 
son can easily become unhinged, or the victim may retaliate more or 
less by reflex action because of a previous commitment to retaliation 
for deterrent purposes. It seems clear that a major Soviet surface 
attack on a West Germany able to ‘‘take out’’ five or six large Rus- 
sian cities would pose a grave risk for the Soviet Union, even without 
considering West Germany’s possible alliance connections with other 
nuclear powers such as the United States. The more the victim’s dam- 
age-producing capacity exceeds the minimum the aggressor ean accept, 
the more reluctant will he be to undertake the risk of attack. 

But for a completely credible nuclear deterrent against ground 
attack, a maximum first-strike force is necessary. This is a strategic 
nuclear force able not only to inflict unacceptable costs on the aggres- 
. sor after he has launched a ground attack, but also to defeat him (or 
at least foree him to accept the status quo ante) and in the process— 
by attrition of the enemy’s nuclear forces and by passive and active 
defense measures—to limit one’s own costs to a level which makes all- 
out nuclear war preferable to subjugation. 

It seems quite obvious that such a force is beyond the reach of 
any small country against a superpower opponent, and it may become 
unattainable even for the latter vis-a-vis each other. Not only is the 
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quantitative requirement very high, but the qualitative requirements 
are more stringent than for a minimum force. A good part of the 
maximum force must be composed of very accurate and very powerful 
weapons—such as piloted aircraft carrying high-yield bombs, and mis- 
siles based relatively close to the enemy—weapons suitable for destroy- 
ing small and highly-protected military installations such as missile 
sites, bomb stockpiles, deep-sheltered aircraft, and communications 
centers. A minimum capability—either the first or the second-strike 
variety—requires only enough accuracy to hit cities. The maximum 
first-strike foree and the minimum second-strike force are, in a sense, 
reciprocal; if one side has the former, its opponent, by definition, 
cannot have the latter. 


If a nuclear power wishes to deter either conventional or nuclear 
attack on other countries, its maximum first-strike requirement is 
considerably higher than for deterrence of attack on itself. Since all 
countries naturally value their neighbors’ independence somewhat 
less than their own, they will defend others by strategie nuclear means 
only at the prospect of less costs to themselves. 


These categories are intended as benchmarks for discussion rather 
than as an exhaustive listing of the various levels of capability which 
a country might wish to have for deterrence. A small country might 
' want to have somewhat more than the bare minimum for a first strike, 
even though it did not attempt to achieve a minimum second-strike 
force. The extra forces would not increase the credibility of its deter- 
rent threat, but they would insure against underestimation of the ag- 
gressor’s civil and air defenses and his level of unacceptable damage. 
The threat of greater costs to the enemy might also offset the latter’s 
doubts about the deterrer’s willingness to use his forces. Of course, if 
the deterrer’s forces are highly invulnerable, the quantitative require- 
ment for a second-strike minimum might not be much beyond that 
for a first-strike minimum. 

A country with a minimum second-strike capability might want 
to have some additional forces for the reasons just mentioned, and also 
to hedge against underestimation of the aggressor’s first-strike force. 
If the extra forces were of a counter-force nature (even though the 
total did not approach the maximum first-strike requirement) they 
might inerease to some extent the country’s ability to deter tactical 
ground attack or a strategic attack on its allies. Or they might provide 
the means to make a credible threat of limited retaliation in these con- 
tingencies. 

In none of the categories mentioned above does ‘‘balance’’ mean 
matching the enemy in offensive striking forces or having a slight 
margin of superiority over the enemy in such forces, as in the tradi- 
tional concept of balance of power. Both of the minimums probably 
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require less than the enemy’s forces, and both of the maximums re- 
quire more. In the balance of terror, the striking forces do not exist 
primarily to fight each other for the control of territorial objects, but 
rather to pose for the opponent the prospect of unacceptable costs. 
‘*Balancing’’ means introducing into the enemy’s risk calculus a pros- 
pect of cost which will be sufficient to offset his prospect of gain, 
after discounting the costs by some factor representing the enemy’s 
doubts about one’s willingness to inflict them. 

An important characteristic of any balancing system is its degree 
of stability—.c., the strength of tendencies for the system to remain 
in balance once an equilibrium has been reached. The most dangerous 
form of instability is that which tends to move the system in the direc- 
tion of war. In general, the stability of the balance of terror at any 
particular time depends on three prime factors: the vulnerability of 
striking forces, the accuracy of striking forces, and the number of such 
forces on each side. 

Instability is greatest when the forces on both sides are both 
highly vulnerable and highly accurate, so that with roughly equal 
numbers of forces on each side, one side could practically eliminate 
the forces of the other in a single blow. Even if both sides wished 
fervently to avoid war, each would be forced to consider that the op- 
ponent had both the capability and the incentive for a knock-out blow, 
the incentive arising from the opponent’s desire to forestall such a 
strike against himself. From such considerations, the ‘‘first’’ side 
would develop an incentive for a first strike, and the second side, 
knowing this, would have his own incentives reinforced. Clearly, this 
is an explosive situation. 

Maximum stability would be obtained when both sides, by virtue 
of the invulnerability of their forces, have something approaching 
maximum second-strike capabilities—.e., a capacity virtually to destroy 
the opponent’s economy and society even after the opponent has had 
the advantage of the first strike. Stability would be fairly great even 
if one side had only a little more than a minimum invulnerable sec- 
ond-strike foree, because the other side would then not have to fear 
being the recipient of a surprise attack. Only a small increase in the 
capability of the latter side, however, (possibly because of some secret 
scientific development) might give it a maximum first-strike foree— 
' «e., deprive the opponent of its minimum second-strike capability— 
and thereby make a deliberate attack rational. 


Differences and Interaction Between Balance of 
Terror and Balance of Power 


The traditional ‘‘tactical’’ balance of power continues to operate 
in conflict situations in which strategie nuclear retaliation cannot be 
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credibly threatened or rationally employed. In modern strategic the- 
ory it survives chiefly in the concept of ‘‘limited war.’’ Before con- 
sidering the interaction between the balance of terror and the tactical 
balance of power, it may be useful to note certain important differ- 
erences between the two systems in their ‘‘pure’’ form. 

One difference has already been noted: the irrelevance of quan- 
titatively matching the opponent’s military capabilities in the balance 
of terror. Another concerns the strategic value of territory and of ter- 
ritorial boundaries. In the tactical balance, the strategic value of ter- 
ritory, and the human and material assets associated with territory, 
continues to be high. The traditional ‘‘elements of national power,’’ 
such as manpower, natural resources, industrial strength, space, geo- 
eraphie separation, command of the seas and so on, continue to be 
the primary sources of power and they are important criteria for de- 
termining the existence or non-existence of a tactical ‘‘balance.’’ 

These territorially-based elements are also a source of power in 
the balance of terror, but their significance is less and considerably 
different than in the tactical balance. Strategic nuclear weapons have 
reduced the importance of geographical separation between opponents 
in the balance of terror, since ICBM’s can reach from continent to con- 
tinent. 

However, distance still retains some significance in the strategic 
balance of terror. An aggressor can reduce the required range and 
hence increase the accuracy and possible payload of his missiles by 
obtaining control of territory between himself and his prospective 
nuclear opponent. He may also increase the points of the compass 
from which he can attack, thus complicating the opponent’s warning 
and air defense problem. He may increase the space available for 
dispersal of his striking forces, and he may obtain useful staging bases 
and post-attack landing points for his long-range aircraft. 

The acquisition of industrial and resource assets by conquest may 
inerease a nuclear power’s capability to produce additional strategic 
weapons. While ‘‘raw’’ manpower is not a significant source of power 
in the balance of terror, an aggressor may turn to his own uses the 
scientifie brainpower of a conquered nation. On balance, however, 
the strategie value of territory and its associated assets is probably 
smaller in the balance of terror than in the tactical balance. 


‘‘War potential’’ is a source of power in the tactical balance not 
only prior to war but also after the war has begun. Stockpiles of raw 
materials, standby war production plants and the like can be translated 
into actual military power during the progress of the war, provided 
of course that the forces ready in advance of the attack can hold off 
the enemy until the additional power is mobilized. But in the balance 
of terror, industrial potential provides only pre-attack power, not post- 
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attack power. Once the war has started, if it is not destroyed, its use- 
fulness probably would be limited to survival and reconstruction. 

In the tactical balance, alliances are useful for both deterrence 
and defense, in roughly equal proportion; if deterrence fails, the costs 
of war are low enough and the incentives to prevent the conquest of 
an ally are high enough that allies are likely to see a balance of advan- 
tage in coming to each other’s aid. Nuclear powers may also find it 
advantageous to ally themselves for deterrent purposes in the balance 
of terror, but the alliance’s value for defense is likely to be low. For 
example, two countries which cannot separately muster a minimum 
second-strike force against the prospective aggressor may be able to 
do so by combining. But it would be irrational for either to retaliate 
when the other is attacked unless its own forces plus the undamaged 
forces of the attacked ally were sufficient to reduce the residual forces 
of the aggressor to a level which was tolerable for the supporting ally. 

However, even if this condition did not hold (in which case the 
allies would not intend to carry out their obligation) the alliance 
would still have deterrent value because of the aggressor’s uncertain- 
ties, and because deterrence does not depend on absolute credibility. 
A nuclear attack on a single country would be a very momentous act 
which might stimulate enough emotional reaction and irrationality 
among the victims’ allies to trigger their retaliation. The aggressor 
would have to realize that the possible damage he might suffer at the 
hands of the whole alliance would be very much higher than the value 
he placed on conquest of the single victim. The magnitude of the pos- 
sible retaliatory damage might very well offset in his mind the low 
eredibility of an alliance response. If so, he would have to consider 
striking simultaneously at all the alliance members; presumably he 
would be deterred from this move if the alliance could muster a 
minimum second-strike foree with respect to such a simultaneous 
attack. 

A country with a minimum second-strike force might have little 
interest in alliances even for deterrent purposes if it was confident of 
being able to maintain such a capability at bearable cost in the face 
of an aggressor’s expansion. But if it lacked such confidence, it might 
wish to make a deterrent pledge to aid friendly nuclear powers, even 
though it did not intend to carry out the pledge for lack of an ade- 
quate first-strike, counter-foree capability.* 


The Choice Between Strategic Deterrence 
and Tactical Defense 

The great dilemma which faces nuclear powers and alliances con- 
cerns the degree to which deterrence by threats of nuclear punishment 


4 The question of the degree to which democratic countries can credibly practice 
such bluffing is beyond the scope of this paper. 
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ean substitute for a capacity to defend territory with conventional or 
tactical forces. Or, to put it another way, to what extent can the 
scope of the balance of terror be enlarged to reduce the burden of 
maintaining a position in the tactical balance of power? 

Since the end of World War II, the United States has used its 
dominant position in the balance of terror to deter a considerably 
wider range of contingencies than direct nuclear attack on itself. The 
means of the balance of terror, in other words, have been applied to 
the furtherance of certain ends in the tactical balance of power, notably 
the deterrence of a large-scale Soviet ground attack in Western Europe. 
Consequently, in US and Western policy, the scope of the tactical 
balancing process has shrunk to the deterrence and defense of ‘‘lim- 
ited’’ aggression, primarily outside Western Europe. The validity 
of this concept became increasingly questionable after 1953 and 1954, 
when the Russians exploded a hydrogen bomb and then demonstrated 
that they had a modern, long-range delivery capability. Disclosures 
since 1957 have underlined the fact that the Soviets have achieved or 
are near to achieving a substantial second-strike capability. The logical 
consequence of these disclosures is to reduce the plausibility of the 
strategic nuclear threat, for contingencies other than direct nuclear 
attack on the United States, and to reinstate the tactical balancing 
process in something approaching its pre-nuclear dimensions. 


However, it is a commonplace that world politics do not turn 
entirely on logic. The balance of terror may not be narrowed to its 
‘*pure’’ form—the deterrence of strategic nuclear war between nuclear 
powers—when both sides lack a maximum first-strike force. This 
would be the ease only if both sides were omniscient with respect to 
each other’s risk calculations and degree of rationality, and if both 
actually wére rational. Since the aggressor can never be sure how 
the deterrer estimates and costs the consequences of war, or how prone 
he is to emotionalism and lapses of reason, there may still be some 
range of major tactical aggressions which can be deterred with fairly 
high confidence by strategic nuclear threats, even though the deter- 
rer’s nuclear forces fall short of a maximum first-strike capability. 
But what is the limit of this range? Major ground invasion of a 
country possessing strategic nuclear forces of at least minimum first- 
strike dimensions probably falls within the range, especially if this 
country is allied with other nuclear powers. Perhaps security against 
conventional ground attack against an area, such as Western Europe, 
which one or more nuclear powers considers ‘‘vital,’’ could safely be 
left to the strategic deterrent. This would mean that tactical forces 
must be provided for the defense of all countries considered important 
but not ‘‘vital’’ by the nuclear powers. 


The range of enemy moves on the ground which can be left to 
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nuclear deterrence depends on how effective the nuclear threat is 
judged to be, and how costly the consequences of the failure of deter- 
rence would be, with respect to each move. The cost would be counted 
in terms of the expected cost of war if the nuclear forces can defend 
successfully at acceptable cost; if they cannot (%.e., if the threat is a 
bluff) the cost would be in the currency of territorial and other values 
lost in not carrying out the threat. More precisely, the balancing power 
or alliance must, in some sense, caleulate a product of the probability 
of war and the cost of war (appropriately modified to take account 
of uncertainties and the disutility of gambling at high stakes) and 
compare this product with a similar product for the alternative of 
ground defense, after adding to each product the peacetime ‘cost of 
providing the forces for each alternative. Nuclear deterrence rather 
than ground defense would be relied on for those contingencies for 
which the nuclear alternative promised the lesser aggregate of peace- 
time preparedness cost and ‘‘expected cost’ in war. The factors in- 
volved in such a calculation are highly intangible and immeasurable 
but some sort of intuitive judgment along these lines is basic. 


Interaction Between the Strategic and Tactical Balances 


If we assume that the strategic nuclear threat may still deter 
certain major tactical moves by the enemy, certain interactions be- 
tween the balance of terror and the tactical balancing process within 
this ‘‘intermediate’’ area are worth noting. 

A prominent idea in current NATO strategie doctrine is that 
although the ground force ‘‘shield’’ in West Germany is insufficient 
to block a determined Soviet push, it may be considered adequate to 
make any Soviet gains dependent on a decision to initiate war at a 
level of violence high enough to implicate the Big Deterrent with 
significant credibility. The validity of this concept is greater, the 
larger the strategic counter-force capability available to the West. 
When strategie forces are large enough, and of such a kind, that they 
might be used in a first strike, the aggressor will be aware of some 
critical level of violence in the lower-case balance of power which will 
either signal an objective large enough, or stimulate a sufficient degree 
of emotion or irrationality in the leadership of the West, to produce 
an intolerable probability of all-out war. 

It would seem that there is an upper limit to the size of ground 
forees necessary to produce this ‘‘trip-wire’’ or ‘‘triggering’’ effeet— 
a limit which is considerably below the level of tactical forces neces- 
sary to hold or defeat the Red Army. Once the shield is at the level 
at which it produces maximum support for the retaliatory threat (it 


5 The term ‘expected cost” is used here in its technical sense, meaning the pro- 
duct of the probability of war and the estimated cost of war. 
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may be there now) and the West does not have and cannot muster 
sufficient strategic first-strike capability to make its retaliatory threat 
plausible, there is little point in further small increases in the shield; 
it must become large enough, at least when supplemented by well- 
trained ready reserves, to block a full-scale Soviet ground attack. Un- 
der these conditions, the utility of tactical means for complementing 
the strategic threat drops to zero. The security of Western Europe 
then can no longer be left to the balance of terror, and becomes de- 
pendent on the achievement of a tactical balance of power in Europe. 

It should be noted that there may be other means, within the 
context of the balance of terror, which may be substituted in part for 
a US all-out retaliatory threat which has lost its ecredibility—notably 
the creation of nuclear deterrents controlled by the European countries 
themselves, either independently or on a group basis, and the develop- 
ment of a strategy of limited retaliation by the United States. These 
alternatives may turn out to be useful or necessary to counter Soviet 
attempts at nuclear blackmail, even if the Soviets are balanced tacti- 
eally. 

Within this intermediate range of contingencies, where both types 
of balancing are operative, the balance of terror may also complement 
the tactical balance. Thus, the US threat to respond with nuclear 
weapons outside the immediate battle theater in case of new outbreaks 
of war in Korea and Indochina may operate in Asia to discourage 
aggressions so blatant that they would raise an uncomfortable proba- 
bility of the threat being carried out. They might contribute to holding 
the enemy’s force commitment to a level which could be dealt with 
effectively with the limited conventional forces available. 

There is an important interaction to be noted between the stability 
of the strategic balance and the stability of the tactical balance. When 
the strategic balance is unstable—.e., when both sides have a substan- 
tial first-strike counter-foree capability—the tactical balance tends to- 
ward stability. Limited aggression will be undertaken with reluctance, 
and once started, will be carried out and defended against with cau- 
tion because of the danger that at some point one side or the other 
will be provoked into striking first at the strategic level. But when 
the strategie balance is stable—when both sides have the capacity to 
strike back powerfully after absorbing a first strike—the tactical bal- 
ance tends to become unstable because limited attacks can be under- 
taken and limited wars can be carried to fairly high levels of intensity 
without serious danger that either side will decide to initiate all-out 
strategic warfare.® 

6 Thomas C. Schelling has pointed out that when both sides have invulnerable 
second-strike forces, the limitations and inhibitions in limited war are likely to be 


weakened. See his “Surprise Attack and Disarmament,” in Klaus Knorr (ed.), NATO 
and American Security, Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1959, p. 207. 
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I have rather simplified the ‘‘real world’’ in assuming only two 
balancing systems. It would be more realistic to speak of several sys- 
tems, each centering on a rather well-defined type of conflict. Rang- 
ing from low to high cost, the categories might be non-military ‘‘cold 
war,’’ violent revolutionary conflict within a state in which outside 
powers participated only with material aid, civil war participated in 
by ‘‘volunteers’’ from the outside, limited inter-state conventional con- 
flict between organized military forces, ‘‘tactical’’ nuclear warfare 
in a limited geographical area, limited strategic warfare involving the 
territories of the superpowers, and finally all-out war or the ultimate 
balance of terror. Each major contending power would then have in 
mind several ‘‘critical points,’’ each representing the intensity of ac- 
tion at each level which would pose an unacceptable probability that 
the opponent would cross the boundary into the next or higher levels. 
The incipient aggressor would then be ‘‘balanced’’ if he could not win 
his objective at any level without crossing the critical threshold into 
another balancing system in which he would either lose or suffer un- 
bearable costs. He would not be balanced if there were one or more 
weak links—i.e., levels of conflict at which he could achieve his goal 
at acceptable cost without crossing the point of critical risk. 

Speaking very generally, the defender can balance at each level 
in either of two ways: by providing a capacity for effective defense, 
or by posing a credible prospect to the enemy that in committing 
enough forces to win he would exceed his critical risk of moving to 
higher levels. The first method would be the safer, but the more costly 
in peacetime preparation. To illustrate the second or deterrent meth- 
od, NATO might provide only enough conventional forces to insure 
that an attack would trigger tactical nuclear war. The Soviets might 
still be able to win at the tactical nuclear level, but foresee a high 
probability that if the conflict reached this stage, it would in turn 
spiral into limited strategic warfare, which they would consider too 
costly or too liable to expand to the all-out level. In order for such 
spiralling to seem reasonably possible to the Soviets, the US (or NATO 
jointly) would have to have somewhat more than a minimum, second- 
strike deterrent—i.e., somewhat more than the basic requirement for 
its own security against all-out nuclear attack—but not necessarily a 
maximum, first-strike force. 


Intentions and Capabilities 


Nuclear technology has increased the importance of intentions, 
relative to capabilities, in the balancing process. Intentions have always 
been important, of course. In the pre-nuclear balance, the balancing 
process was set in motion by the perception of the disturber’s aggres- 
sive intent, as well as by his military capabilities and war potential. 
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And the adequacy of balance as a deterrent rested in part on the ag- 
gressor being clear about the intentions of the states which would 
eventually oppose him. But both sides could be fairly sure that once 
the conflict was joined, all states which did participate would do so 
to the full extent of their military power. An important calculation 
for each side, therefore, concerned the balance of total capabilities. 

The relation between total capabilities is still important at the 
level of the balance of terror—i.e., in the deterrence and fighting of 
all-out war. But for conflicts beginning at lower levels, the balance 
between overall capabilities is less important, and a new dimension 
had been added to the factor of intentions—namely, each side’s assess- 
ment of the other’s intent regarding what portion of its destructive 
power will be used. Each knows that the other can inflict costs far 
outweighing the value of any political objective if it cares to do so. 
Total capabilities establish the bounds of what is possible, but what is 
probable depends on a reciprocal assessment of wills, which in turn 
depends on each side’s appraisal of the opponent’s values at stake in 
each particular issue, his gambling propensities, his tendencies toward 
irrationality, his ideological or organizational commitments to certain 
responses, and his image of one’s own characteristics in these respects. 

Such estimates are of course highly subjective and uncertain, and 
the pervasive uncertainty adds an important element of stability to 
the overall balance of power. Each side is driven to think in terms of 
probabilities, and when even the smallest military action may even- 
tuate in nuclear war and totally unacceptable costs, small probabilities 
are likely to be important. Consequently, there is considerable deter- 
rent value in making threats which the threatener knows, and the 
threatened party suspects, would be irrational to carry out; if the 
threat inereases the probability of unacceptable costs to the other side 
by only a few percentage points, it may be sufficient to deter. 

This is to say that the existence of a ‘‘balance of power,’’ or the 
capabilities requirements for balancing, can hardly be determined 
without attempting to look into the ‘‘mind’’ of the enemy. One might 
say that a subjective ‘‘balance of intentions’’ has become at least as 
important as the more objectively calculable ‘‘balance of capabilities.’’ 


A Concluding Comment 


This article has attempted only to touch the high spots of a sub- 
ject which sorely needs further theoretical analysis. International re- 
lations theory must come to terms with the weapons revolution and 
the logical place to start is with the balance of power concept. I have 
tried to show that the classical formulation is outmoded as a frame- 
work for analysis; that the modern balance of power is a multi-dimen- 
sional thing, with each dimension having different characteristics. I 
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have been able to deal with only two broad dimensions here, but I 
should at least mention a third—the ‘‘balance of persuasion’’ or 
balance of capabilities to influence the internal politics of other coun- 
tries—a dimension which Sigmund Neumann has picturesquely de- 
scribed as the ‘‘international civil war.’’ Just as the balance of ter- 
ror is the product of the revolution in weapons, the balance of persua- 
sion is the product of the nationalist revolutions in Asia and Africa 
and the Soviet attempts to exploit these revolutions for its own ends. 
There are both supporting and competing interactions between this 
balance and the two military balances. It is misleading to think of 
the “‘balance of power’’ between the West and the Soviet bloc as a 
simple one-dimensional relationship in the traditional sense. To do so 
leads to such errors as believing that nuclear weapons have made in- 
dustrial potential obsolete as a source of power, or that the criterion 
for security in the balance of terror is to have as many missiles as 
the Russians have, or that military forces and alliances are adequate 
responses to Russian initiative in the ‘‘balance of persuasion.’’ 
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BALANCE SYSTEM AND BALANCE POLICIES 
IN A NUCLEAR AND BIPOLAR AGE 


By John H. Herz 


John H. Herz, a specialist in international politics and comparative govern- 
ment, is Professor of Government at the City College, New York. His most 
recent book is INTERNATIONAL POLITICS IN THE ATOMIC AGE. 


Above any and all questions of international polities there looms 
today the question of the survival of the human race as such. World 
polities today confronts not only the problem of how the future of the 
world shapes up, of what awaits mankind in the future, but whether 
there will be such a future at all. While previous ages witnessed the 
extinction of specific races, classes, or nations, there is unprecedented 
novelty in a situation where weapons of destruction place the continued 
existence of all mankind in jeopardy. 

It is in the light of this predicament that we must approach 
the more specific questions of current international polities, such as 
the one regarding the ‘‘new balance of power’’ in the world. Khrush- 
chev, in a speech on March 7, 1959, has described the ‘‘new balance’’ 
between East and West in the following terms: ‘‘Comrades, the forces 


of peace and the forees of war in the world . .. are more or less 
balancing each other. The indicator is in the middle, as it were, tend- 
ing a bit more toward the forces of peace .. .’"! Whether or not we 


agree that Khrushchev’s is a correct interpretation of present power 
relations in the world, we must realize first of all that in the nuclear 
age the terms ‘‘balance,’’ ‘‘shifting of forces,’’ ete., are concepts which 
are shifting their meaning and, indeed, may be losing their traditional 
implications altogether. For what does balance mean? It is true that 
in a very general sense it is a term applicable to any situation which 
is not predominance or domination. It can therefore be said to exist 
today as far as the two major power blocs are concerned, or else they 
would no longer be there. The very fact of bipolar coexistence thus 
equals balance in this cruder sense. But if we ask ourselves what kind 
of an equilibrium it is, how it operates, and what is ‘‘new’’ in it as 


1 As quoted in Khrushchev on the Shifting Balance of World Forces, A Selection 
of Statements and An Interpretative Analysis (86th Congress, 1st Session, Document 
No. 57, Washington, September 1959), p. 8. — Khrushchev’s urge to visit the United 
States and other countries and to be received as leader of a superpower must, in my 
opinion, be explained chiefly as desire to see this equality recognized. 
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compared with the ‘‘classical’’ balance of power system, we are faced 
with the aforementioned novelty of the situation and find it advisable 
to go back into the pre-atomic period in order to gain a clearer picture 
of the change. 


The Classical Balance and Its Functioning 


In contrast to pre-atomic times, a great paradox is involved in the 
present condition. In earlier times, nations, as independent units with- 
out higher government or authority providing for their protection, 
ultimately had to rely on their own strength, that is, war or the threat 
of war, for the safeguarding of their status and interests. Today, two 
or more units possess an absolute power to destroy others but, in doing 
so, by way of retaliation must expect their own obliteration; that is, 
nuclear war defeats its own purpose by exposing to annihilation that 
which it was the function of previous wars to protect: the national 
substance. It reduces the most powerful to absolute exposure and thus 
becomes, rationally speaking, meaningless. Yet it still threatens. And 
if it did threaten no longer, what should take its place as defender of 
vital interests of nations? It seems that one cannot live with the present 
means of defense and destruction, but it is hard to see how one can 
live without them. 


In comparison, the system of international politics in what we 
may call the ‘‘classical’’ period of the modern state system (from 
the sixteenth or seventeenth to the twentieth century), which was 
characterized by the functioning of the ‘‘classical’’ balance of power, 
was simple, because the role of war and weapons was simple. The 
following discussion is based upon the assumption that throughout 
history there has always been a close connection between types and 
development of weapons, and types and development of political units: 
tribes, city-states, nations; and that identity, structure, and inter-rela- 
tions of political units as such are broadly determined by their faculty 
to defend themselves.? In other words, much of what happens in his- 
tory and world politics may be derived from the evolution in the 
means of destruction. For besides the satisfaction of the basic econ- 
omic wants, it is the safeguardiang of security, that is, pacification 
of life within and defense from outside attack, that has been the 
- primary function of political units, and it depends largely upon means 
of defense and weapons systems available which unit can best perform 
the second function, the function of protection. In the long run, human 
beings recognize that authority which possesses the power of protection. 

We can see, for instance, that in the European middle ages, with 


2 A more detailed development of this theory may be found in the author's Inter- 
national Politics in the Atomic Age (New York, Columbia University Press, 1959). 
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their primitive weapons, the need for protection could be satisfied only 
inadequately. There really was no clear unit of protection: Kingdoms 
(not to mention the Empire) were too big for effective control, and 
local units—walled cities, manors, castles—too small, and there was 
thus the well-known muddle of overlapping, criss-crossing jurisdictions 
into which the public power was divided. Some effective protection was 
provided within and by the smallest units, but they lost it through 
the gun-powder revolution, which, like other revolutions in the means 
of destruction, had revolutionary effects in all spheres of politics and 
government. It rendered the small medieval unit indefensible and 
enabled rulers of large territorial units, with the aid of standing armies, 
artillery and so forth, to eliminate feudal power, pacify their large- 
seale areas within, and surround them with walls of fortifications to 
protect them from units outside which were similarly fortified. Thus 
we have the modern state, and the modern state-system, where impen- 
etrable units, nation-states, coexist and develop national life, national 
economies, national culture by so coexisting. The fact that they could 
be penetrated only through war, that is, through frontal attack upon 
the outer shell of their military establishment, conferred upon them 
a stability which, in the sphere of international politics and its con- 
ceptual framework, became known as ‘‘independence,’’ or ‘‘sovereign- 
ty.’ Underlying both was ‘‘power,’’ which, in turn, was based on 
territorial impenetrability. Power now became measurable and caleul- 
able, and thus we have the characteristics of the modern state system 
and of international politics throughout the last couple of centuries : 
power politics, pursued through alliances, balance of power, limited 
war. For even war in this system usually was limited not only in means 
and techniques but also in objectives. First it was the principle of 
legitimacy- and then that of national self-determination which saw to 
it that existing units persevered wherever they possessed a minimum 
of that capacity of self-defense which was guaranteed through the 
prevailing military setup. 

How the classical balance of power functioned as a system need 
hardly be detailed here.* Its major characteristic was the ever recur- 
rent alternation between threat to the balance through hegemony pol- 
icies on the part of one of the European powers (Spain, France, and 
subsequently Germany), and its restoration through the alignment of 
the threatened powers (‘‘grand coalition’’ and coalition wars), usually 
under the leadership of England, the classical ‘‘holder of the balance.’’ 
War, in this system, thus had a clear-cut function: if it was sometimes 
resorted to in order to overthrow an existing equilibrium of forces, it 


8 This is the less necessary because the reader of this issue will find another article 
dealing with it in more detail. See Edward V. Gulick, “Our Balance of Power System 
in Perspective.” (Ed.) 
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also served to counter this kind of effort, and since, in the end, he- 
gemony trends proved always unsuccessful, its function was basically 
conservative. That is, war served to maintain a system of independent 
nation-states. And while the balance system never guaranteed the 
continued existence of any specific unit (the partitions of Poland under 
the system indicate what might happen to a particular nation), it did 
guarantee the continued existence of the multi-nation system as such. 

This proved to be so even when the European balance turned 
into a world balance with the entrance upon the scene of ‘‘world 
polities’? and of such ‘‘world powers’’ as Japan and the United States. 
Indeed, one of these, the US, in the two world wars of our century 
(basically ‘‘wars for the restoration of the balance of power”) re- 
placed Britain in its role of ‘‘balancer,’’ since it had become clear 
in 1917 that intervention from outside Europe was necessary to re- 
dress the balance against the would-be hegemony power. It seemed 
that the game of balancing might be continued indefinitely. 


Collective Security, Bipolarity, and the "New Balance" 


However, changes affecting the very basis of this system, the im- 
penetrability of its members, had already begun in the nineteenth 
century. Thus, the industrial revolution had made industrialized coun- 
tries dependent on the world-market, so that in war, blocked off from 
supplies, they might now be starved into surrender. This implied a 
kind of penetrability, which, in our own century, became even more 
accentuated with air war, a kind of warfare which by its very nature 
meant disregard of hard-shell outer frontiers and of the classical nec- 
essity to break through them in frontal attack. Defeat of the hinter- 
land through, so to speak, vertical penetration from above now loomed 
as a possibility, although even the area-bombing of World War II 
failed to bring about final defeat. But the atomic bombs dropped on 
Japan were vital. 

Had it not been for nuclear developments, this increasingly shaky 
territorial system might have been shored up by trying two devices, 
first, the organization of collective security, subsequently, that of bi- 
polarity. Genuine collective security, as it was tried half-heartedly 
under the League of Nations system, is predicated upon a larger 
number of big powers being ready to underwrite the territorial status 
' of any member in the system. Territorial units no longer in a position 
to defend themselves single-handedly might then have preserved them- 
selves, and therewith the traditional system of still independent ter- 
ritorial nation-states, through the pooling of their forces. If thus 
tried, collective security, despite its novel features, would have served 
a conservative function. As it was, under the League of Nations, it 
failed not through boldness but through timidity. 
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In the postwar world, where nations might have been more ready 
to apply it, it was too late for genuine collective security. For with 
two, and only two superpowers emerging from World War II, collec- 
tive security in regard to conflicts involving the two and their blocs 
would obviously degenerate—as it did—into two opposed alliance 
systems, without the possibility—indispensible for any genuine col- 
lective security system—to organize a preponderant coalition against 
an isolated aggressor. The United Nations, if only for this reason, 
cannot function in the capacity the League of Nations might have 
functioned. 


What, then, about bipolarity, the system or condition we seem to 
have had for the last fifteen years? Bipolarity, of course, is the term 
that describes a postwar world organized in terms of power as well 
as in terms of regimes and ideologies, in two huge bloes, each of which, 
under the leadership or domination of a so-called superpower, includes 
numbers of larger and smaller territorial units. By itself, a bipolar 
system might well have constituted a successful attempt to extend the 
principle of territoriality, no longer applicable to the now too small 
nation-state, to a larger unit, the bloc. What used to be the protective 
wall surrounding one single nation is now expanded into a wall sur- 
rounding entire halves of the globe. Based on such new-type agree- 
ments as NATO and similar defense pacts, troops stationed along the 
rim of the bloc, naval and air bases encircling its outer boundaries, 
all these now take the place of the former territorial hard shell; and 
in the East, with its huge contiguous land mass, it has been the es- 
tablishment of satellite regimes, that is, political in addition to mil- 
itary arrangements, that have been tried to give the bloc unity and 
coherence. This system might have established a new or enlarged kind 
of ‘‘territoriality,’’ with the two blocs now in the place of the nations 
of yore, performing their former function of protection. 


In such a system of bipolar impenetrability some kind of a new 
power balance might have emerged. And under one viewpoint—the 
one which disregards or discounts the factor of nuclear penetrability 
and the ensuing exposure to annihilation of even the superpowers in 
the two blocs—it has indeed emerged. As we remarked in the begin- 
ning of this article, it is a crude balance of two, and two only, which, 
although constantly imbalancing each other in regard to details of the 
respective power factors (one outeompeting the other in one or another 
aspect of economic production or military establishment and, in turn, 
being outcompeted by the opponent in some other aspect in an endless 
succession of developments), have so far remained equal on the whole. 
It is a rigid balance, which, in the absence of other comparable 
‘‘weights’’ and, in particular, of an effective ‘‘third foree’’ that 
might perform the function of ‘‘balancer,’’ cannot be re-balanced or 
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restored in the classical manner of shifting and rearrangement once 
it goes out of order. Therefore, thirdly, it is a precarious balance, one 
where even slight changes could create an imbalance which, with 
major war unavailable as means for the restoration of the balance, 
might turn out to be permanent and even lead to hegemony on the 
part of one or the other major power. 


‘‘Nuclear stalemate,’’ that is, equilibrium, by and large, in nuclear 
weapons and forces on the part of the two blocs, is in one way the 
military aspect of this precarious world balance. In another way, 
however, the nuclear factor tends to destroy the functioning of the 
bipolar system altogether. What use are bases, satellites, security pacts 
and security zones, when intercontinental missiles with nuclear war- 
heads reach from center to center and render any ‘‘walls’’ meaning- 
less? Total permeability disarms even the global blocs, and in a situa- 
tion where not even two halves of the earth prove big enough to 
assume the security function of the traditional nation, the logic of 
things seems to press toward only one further and ultimate solution: 
world control by one single power. For only the elimination of the 
nuclear opponent could give a nuclear power that feeling of security 
from annihilation which the advent of the nuclear age has placed in 
jeopardy. A certain logic of history likewise points to such a final 
outcome, for if we glance at developments over the last 1,500 years 
or so, we discover that the trend has been going from smallest and 
small to ever larger political units, and the logic of things would 
appear to involve the ultimate step: substituting one all-comprehensive, 
global unit for the existing two. major ones. But at this very point, 
reflection on the implications of the nuclear weapon makes it clear 
that even this way out has become blocked. Since it is hardly imagin- 
able that one of the nuclear powers could be eliminated by the other 
except through total nuclear war, the attempt to attain this final ob- 
jective in all likelihood would entail mutual, not one-sided, destruction. 
The application of the means to attain the end by itself precludes the 
attainment.‘ 


Thus we are thrown back to the picture outlined before: con- 
tinuing nuclear competition, and the prospect of an era of increasing 
insecurity and fear, where death of all or most, and destruction of 
everything of value, are possible at any moment; a human, or rather, 
inhuman condition that will attain its acme when bipolarity yields 
to polycentrism, a system in which not two but many centers of nuclear 


4 What is not precluded is the eventual attainment of world-control by “peaceful” 
means, that is, by the reduction, step by step, of the sphere of one superpower through 
penetration and expansion on the part of the other. There is little doubt that such is 
the ultimate objective of, at least, Soviet ‘coexistence’ policy. Such policy is still fraught 
with danger of mutually suicidal nuclear clashes, as will be detailed below. 
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power exist. For it would be disingenuous to assume that substitution 
of polyecentrism for bipolarity would make for a ‘‘better,’’ more flex- 
ible new balance, a kind of restoration of the classical multi-power 
system in a new guise. Where there are many centers of absolute power, 
the relative power of the units can no longer be measured; it makes 
no sense to have them aligned together or against each other, this way 
or some other way, since each, once it has attained absolute power of 
destruction of every other one, is as powerful as all the others singly 
or taken together.5 There would then ensue a chaos of ever-present 
threats of universal destruction, even the threat of universal doom by 
surprise attack on the part of an unknown—that is, not immediately 
identifiable—aggressor. This, then, would render impossible any kind 
of purposeful, rational foreign policy. What Reinhold Niebuhr has re- 
cently called the ‘‘absolute, unprecedented impasse,’’ the ‘‘depth of 
a dilemma never before faced by mankind,’ will then impose itself 
with utmost poignancy. 


Policy and Choices 


Must we then despair, or resign ourselves to a fate from which 
there is no escape? Viewing the situation in this light explains the 
advocacy of policies of despair, for instance, that of unilateral dis- 
armament or surrender. Faced with the alternative: ‘‘rather dead 
than red,’’ or: ‘‘rather red than dead,’’ it might indeed, under nuclear 
conditions, not be mere cowardice to choose the latter and give up 
liberty and way of life so that mankind can at least continue to exist. 
For, while in times past the heroic choice, with individuals or groups 
sacrificing themselves for the sake of their ideals, was meaningful, it 
is at least questionable whether a present generation so determined 
would have the right, by sacrificing its own existence, to doom perhaps 
all future generations as well. Those in favor of capitulation (and it 
would, of course, be capitulation by the West, Communism not being 
likely to be so considerate) can claim with some plausibility that 
theirs is the advocacy of life, or at least the possibility of life’s con- 
tinuance on earth, with the hope that even a global Communism, like 
all systems and regimes before, would some time pass. 

If there really was no alternative but to choose between the 
nuclear holocaust and such policies as the unilateral disarmament of 
the West, we all would have to make our choice, and it would be an 


5 It is conceivable that the nuclear power of the various units would be graduated, 
with some in a position to destroy, let us say, ten metropolitan areas of an opponent, 
others “only” five, or two, etc. Then power would again be measurable, but probably 
only on the basis of an overall, supervised agreement. 


6 During a televised round-table discussion of his book The Structure of Nations 
and Empires (New York, Scribners, 1959). 
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agonizing one. Fortunately, it would not seem that at this point we 
have attained the stage where no other alternative remains. Indeed, 
there is an opposite view, one that sins through as excessive an op- 
timism as the one mentioned before sins through over-pessimism. 
I refer to the view which holds that the existing balance of nuclear 
power among the two bloes, through the effect of mutual deterrence, 
has come to guarantee permanent peace, a world situation in which 
the possibility of a mutually suicidal nuclear war can be written off 
for all practical purposes. As Churchill once put it (but this was many 
years ago), we would ‘‘by a process of sublime irony have reached a 
stage in this story where safety will be the sturdy child of terror, and 
survival the twin-brother of annihilation.’’’ I am afraid that such 
reliance would be unrealistic. We have become all too familiar with 
the recurring instances of crisis where, sooner or later, one or the 
other side threatens that, in the words of our opponent, ‘‘the rockets 
will fly’’; this has been so at the off-shore islands of China, at 
Suez, and most recently at Berlin. And who can say that it would 
always remain bluff or bluster, that a policy of nuclear blackmail 
will not one final day, by intention or inadvertence, have to be im- 
plemented by the deed? Here are a few of those numerous cases in 
which deterrence might quite conceivably fail. 

There is, first, the possibility of miscalculation, technical error 
(for instance, in the interpretation of some radar signal), human 
failure, and so forth, especially with ever-shorter time available be- 
tween discovery of a suspicious phenomenon and decision. SAC’s 
so-called ‘‘fail-safe’’ system, for instance, is, I believe, a dangerous 
illusion and anything but safe. 

Second, technological developments may cause one or the other 
side to believe (probably erroneously) that it has a chance to destroy 
the opponent by surprise attack (pre-emptive war, as the newfangled 
term goes) without risking effective retaliation. Even now, when avoid- 
ance of the retaliatory blow is hardly imaginable, we can hear from 
time to time voices advocating such pre-emption. 

Third, mutual misunderstanding concerning the circumstances 
under which aggression, or a similar serious step on the part of one 
side, would cause the other side to react by nuclear force; misunder- 
_ standing, that is, concerning how far one can go without running 
into massive retaliation. 

Finally, there are the nuclear dangers involved in polycentrism, 
the concentration of nuclear power in many centers, where some ir- 
rational leader, some future Hitler, in madness, despair, out of spite, 
or for reasons of domestic policy, could pull mankind into the abyss. 


7 Speech in Commons, March 1, 1955. 
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Policy of Balance for Coexistence 


If, then, the ‘‘new balance’’ of power based on a nuclear ‘‘balance 
of terror’’ is so shaky and at the same time so menacing in its conse- 
quences, can anything be done to render it more stable while simul- 
taneously reducing the nuclear threat? 

Certain objectives emerge as matters of urgent and immediate 
eoncern. All too often, since the dawn of the atomic age, we have 
missed opportunities—for instance, for supervised arms destruction or 
arms control—simply by allowing that moment to pass when such 
things were still technically feasible. But to do nothing—the charac- 
teristic of bipolar policy so far—means perpetuation of arms competi- 
tion and cold war with all their menace. Such unimaginative policy 
deserves rejection as strongly as one of integral pacifism and surrender. 
It is, in a way, understandable that the enormity of the threat which 
Communism poses to what we consider the free world induces many 
to emphasize ‘‘preparedness’’ to the exclusion of any kind of negotia- 
tion and accommodation. But the enormity of this threat to us is 
matched by that of the weapons to all—the threat of genocide by that 
of omnicide—and the chief goal of policy must therefore be to avoid 
getting oneself into a situation where the choice lies between an- 
nihilative war and surrender. I submit that only a stabilization of the 
present balance of power, unsatisfactory though it is in many ways, 
can give some assurance of such avoidance, and that only a new type 
of determined and consistent balance policy can render the de facto 
balance more stable. Merely a few suggestions can be presented here. 


In the armaments field, first: stabilize the ‘‘nuclear club,’’ that 
is, prevent the emergence of additional nuclear powers. An agreement 
on the definitive, supervised, world-wide cessation of nuclear tests 
would bean important step toward this aim. It may be too late already 
for France and, possibly, China; but it is obvious that only while 
keeping the number of nuclear units small can one inaugurate a 
policy of diminishing the danger of nuclear war and of reducing 
international tension in general. 

Second: clearly define the casus belli nuclearis; that is, state 
under which circumstances the opponent must expect nuclear retalia- 
tion. Only by doing this ean one hope to avoid the danger of total 
war breaking out through misunderstanding. The simplest way would 
be for the powers to declare or promise not to use the nuclear weapon 
first; that is, to agree to use it only in retaliation against the op- 
ponent’s first using it. This implies foregoing the use and the threat 
of the use of nuclear weapons in response to non-nuclear attack; but 
in view of the likelihood of effective nuclear counter-retaliation to 
such retaliation, this threat has become—or, at least, is bound soon to 
become—implausible anyway. And as long as it is still plausible, 
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the greatest value of the renunciation here suggested would lie in 
the prevention of further nuclear blackmail. For so long as the powers 
consider themselves bound by their declaration, they will not be in 
a position to bring about nuclear war scares. Of course, the weapon 
must still be held in readiness to discourage abuse of the promise. 
Under viewpoints of Western strategy and security, moreover, the doubt 
arises whether renouncing the nuclear threat would not put the West 
in a decisive disadvantage vis-d-vis the East because of its patent in- 
feriority in conventional armaments. This certainly is true for today, 
though not necessarily forever. The West will have to seek a better 
balance in conventional forces anyway so as to be able to face emer- 
gencies with other than the alternative of big war or surrender. It will 
have to achieve this balance either by increasing its preparedness in 
conventional arms and manpower, or by inducing the East to reduce 
its establishment to an equilibrium level. It may thus be necessary to 
rearm conventionally in order to reduce the danger of nuclear war. 
Si vis pacem, para bellum non-atomicum. 

But even conventional war, once it becomes general and involves 
the superpowers directly, may not stay non-atomic. What about a 
nuclear ‘‘war of desperation’’ on the part of one side engaged in 
conventional war when it faces the likelihood of defeat? And ‘‘limited 
nuclear war,’’ fought with ‘‘mere’’ tactical atomic weapons, is even 
more likely to degenerate into total war. It seems that only by keeping 
operations strictly localized and fighting it out by proxy, as it were, 
ean the major powers escape the risk of eventual all-out war. Diplo- 
macy will have to look more and more for substitutes of the threat 
of military force to defend what heretofore has been known as the 
national interest. This leads to the question of policy in the non- 
armament field. While additional steps in the armament field, such 
as control of the military uses of outer space and, indeed, gradual 
reduction of nuclear armament and installations as such, are vital, no 
policy limited to this field alone makes sense. Tension arising from 
the peril of nuclear war can possibly be reduced here, but greater 
stability of conditions can only be reached by policy in the non-arma- 
ment field. 

Here, it is in my opinion of prime importance to realize that 
under present nuclear and bipolar conditions all that diplomacy can 
hope to achieve is a provisional stabilization of conditions based by 
and large on the present bipolar status quo. Since the present power 
positions of the antagonistic bloes could be changed unilaterally only 
be the use of force, it is only through mutual accommodation which 
recognizes the overall spheres of power and influence as they exist that 
issues can be settled in the more concrete instances. 
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As the ease of Hungary has shown so tragically, actual policy of 
the West is already based on the more or less conscious realization that 
force is no longer usable to change the present hard shell of the blocs. 
And it is my impression that at least one thing in Soviet advocacy 
of peaceful coexistence is not mere propaganda but concern with 
unalterable facts: its insistence that war should be ruled out in the 
interest of both sides. An earlier illusion that Communism would some- 
how emerge without mortal injury from nuclear war between the sys- 
tems, and inhabitants of Communist countries prove less killable than 
those in capitalist regimes, seems to have yielded to recognition of 
the nuclear facts of life. Thus, concern for survival, that concern which 
both sides have in common, must become the basis of a common policy 
of survival, a policy where each side must at all times be concerned 
with the opponent’s policy as well and, if necessary, prevent him from 
committing mistakes which might plunge not only him but the entire 
world into the abyss. So interwoven is the fate of all of us today that 
that which once was a cherished objective of national foreign policy, 
namely, to have one’s opponent commit vital mistakes, today must yield 
to a policy of a minimal security interest. 

Thus, a delimitation of spheres, a drawing of lines of de facto 
control, which, far from implying moral sanction or political approval, 
would merely be expressive of the prevailing power status,* seems to 
be the first prerequisite of the ‘‘holding operation’’ or stopgap policy 
here suggested. But how to achieve even this much? There are in- 
numerable problems of tactics and approach, of procedures and insti- 
tutional devices (such as that concerning the role the United Nations 
system might play in this operation) which might be taken up here, 
but only a few can be mentioned. 

How, for instance, should one deal with those problems and areas 
where the boundary between the two worlds is contested or ill-defined 
and serious crises have arisen or are bound to arise? Obviously, mutual 
accommodation and compromise must be the means of settlement, and 
a concrete attack upon each situation as it presents itself from case 
to ease seems preferable to trying general and overall solutions. In 
this connection, checking one’s ideological preoccupations at the en- 
trance door to the conference hall would be helpful, but, on the other 
hand, there do exist interest, values, ideals on both sides which appear 
so vital to the respective systems that bargaining where they are af- 
fected would seem out of the question. In other words, one always has 
to distinguish between the negotiable and the non-negotiable, that 


8 As Eugene Rabinowitch has recently said: “It is an accident of scientific pro- 
gress, achieved in our time, not the justice or adequacy of the present distribution of 
world power, that calls for a freeze” (‘Status Quo With a Quid Pro Quo,” Bulletin of 
the Atomic Scientists, September 1959, p. 290). 
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which, for one or the other side, is a matter of principle. Thus, for 
the West, permitting populations now free and to whose freedom 
the West has committed itself, to pass under Communist control (even 
though it might be a compromise quid for a corresponding Communist 
quo), would truly be betrayal, and one that would undermine its whole 
moral position. West Berlin comes to mind. But the same goes for 
Communism, where yielding back to capitalism what in Eastern eyes 
constitutes ‘‘socialist achievements’’ might be similarly impossible. 
East Germany, perhaps, is a case in point. Arriving at a concrete 
solution may prove extremely difficult in such instances, and policies 
of delay, of procrastination, may be the only ‘‘solutions’’ which are 
for the time being available. Thus, in the case of Berlin, where both 
sides have invoked rules of international law to bolster their respective 
views on the status of West Berlin and on Western rights of access, 
the West might consider ‘‘Fabian’’ tactics, such as utilizing the Inter- 
national Court of Justice, either by asking it for a verdict on the legal 
questions involved, or, in case of a Soviet refusal to accept the Court’s 
jurisdiction, by having the General Assembly of the United Nations 
request an advisory opinion. Even though the latter would not be 
legally binding, it might become a basis for renewed negotiations, 
conceivably even giving Khrushchev a chance to extricate himself 
from his advanced position. In any event, time would be gained, it 
being unlikely that unilateral steps would be taken while the matter 
was sub judice. 


In other instances, solutions of substance may be possible, pro- 
vided the right moment is grasped to initiate negotiations. That mo- 
ment, obviously, is not when a crisis has reached its culmination and 
concessions are impossible for prestige reasons, but when that par- 
ticular crisis, as it so far has always happened sooner or later, sim- 
mers down. At this point, for instance, the Far Eastern situation, 
where the issue of world war or peace several times in recent years has 
revolved around the ridiculously petty question of the off-shore is- 
lands, might well be tackled in its larger connotations. Granting di- 
plomatic recognition to the Peiping regime and yielding the off-shore 
islands (after evacuation of those unwilling to stay) in return for 
Chinese recognition of Nationalist control over Taiwan would seem 
to be the kind of compromise that would provide for a clearer delimi- 
tation of spheres; and neither side would yield anything of value it 
possesses now. But it is easy to see how ideological obsessions on both 
sides would stand in the way of a rational settlement of this kind. 


Another problem, one raised inevitably when freezing an existing 
status, be it ever so temporary and provisional, is proposed, con- 
cerns the ‘‘dynamies’’ of international affairs (‘‘no status can be 
supposed to last forever’’), and the dynamic nature of Communism in 
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particular. Is not Communism, a pseudo-religious faith and movement, 
by its very nature expansionist? But the suggestion here made was 
based entirely on the assumption that a minimal rationality will con- 
tinue to govern the policies of the East as well, and that this rationality 
will cause it to forego military means of expansion in favor of trying 
‘peaceful penetration.’? And as far as the latter is concerned, it 
would seem up to the non-Communist world to create conditions in 
which Communism finds no chance to establish itself. We know that 
in advanced, industrialized societies Communism has never attained 
control by peaceful means. And where it seems to have opportunities 
today, in that part of the world which we call backward or under- 
developed, it would seem to be a policy of hardheaded interest and 
idealist sacrifice all in one for the West to assist in creating condi- 
tions which would lift these areas to a standard of living worthy 
of human beings. If the developed nations of the West prove unable 
or unwilling to make the necessary sacrifices, Communism would de- 
serve outcompeting them. 


The Outlook 


Beyond this, one may continue to hope for liberalization of con- 
ditions and regimes now in the opponent’s camp. The case of Poland 
comes to mind. Lifting the threat or pressure involved in a so-called 
policy of liberation might even make it easier for Moscow or Peiping 
to reduce some measure of restrictiveness in regard to subject popula- 
tions, possibly even within their own countries. Without indulging in 
facile optimism, one might then perhaps envisage a more remote future 
where tension will have abated to such an extent that radically new 
attitudes would gradually be substituted for exclusive concern with 
national interests. I have called this approach a universalist one and 
defined universalism as ‘‘that comprehension of mankind as one 
group which imposes itself on those aware of the absolute peril in 
which the new weapons have placed mankind.’ If one takes into 
consideration this peril, on the one hand, and the manifold ‘‘one-world’’ 
trends in the present world, on the other hand, such an approach can 
hardly be called entirely unrealistic. Prior to our age of radical new- 
ness, it is true, advocacy of a policy substituting the observance of 
universal interests for national interests was correctly considered uto- 
pian, because national interests could still, and only, be safeguarded 
by nations as units of power, while most internationalist ideals ran 
counter to what nations could afford. But now the former dichotomy 
of interests and ideals has become one of two sets of interests, with 
the former ideal now constituting a compelling interest itself. While 


9 John H. Herz, op. cit., p. 309; see all of chapter 12 there for more details. 
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formerly the lives of people, their goods and possessions, their hopes 
and their happiness were tied up with the affairs of the country in 
which they lived and which protected them, now that destruction 
threatens everybody in every one of his most intimate, personal in- 
terests, national interests are bound to compete with, and eventually 
to recede behind the common interests in sheer survival. If we add 
to this the universal interest in the solution of other world problems 
—those posed by the exhaustion of soil and other vital natural re- 
sources, the ‘‘population explosion,’’ and many more—it is perhaps 
not utopian to except the ultimate spread of a universalist attitude 
through which rational foreign policies would at last become possible. 

Right now, of course, this is still ‘‘musie for the future.’’ Realism 
compels us to set more modest standards and goals for present policy. 
Quite apart from the ideological and political gulf that separates two 
worlds, the security dilemma as such, the dilemma of mutual fear 
and mutual suspicion about aims and intentions in which both sides 
find themselves entangled, would appear to make a provisional stand- 
still agreement the most we can hope for at this juncture. So fright- 
ful is the predicament in which a runaway science and technology 
has placed the human race that not the attainment of some better 
‘*new balance’’ but the mere preservation of the ever so unsatisfactory 
old one must now be our prime endeavor. For this way only may we 
pass through the valley of deadly peril to the heights of survival 
in safety. 
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BASIC DETERRENCE AND THE NEW 
BALANCE OF POWER 


By Lt. Col. Amos A. Jordan, Jr. 


Professor of Social Sciences, U.S. Military Academy* 


In an era of racing political and technological change, the problem 
of assessing the relative military power of states or blocs of states is, 
inevitably, very difficult. Moreover, under present conditions the clas- 
sic concept of relative national military power is of doubtful utility. 
The importance of political factors in defining the setting for military 
force and the inapplicability of many types of modern military power 
to particular objectives make it more useful to analyze the respective 
abilities of nations or blocs of nations to accomplish certain military 
tasks under various circumstances. Thus, a complete assessment of 
US-USSR relative military power would include separate analyses of 
the capability of the US and its allies to deter the Soviets from 
embarking on general nuclear war and the various kinds of limited 
warfare, including indirect aggression; and, if deterrence should fail, 
the capability of the US and its allies to ‘‘defeat’’ the USSR in each 
of the various contingencies. 


The current, and undoubtedly continuing, debate within our na- 
tional leadership over the adequacy of our deterrent to general nuclear 
war is an example of the type of relative capability analysis which can 
and must be attempted. Deterring a massive Soviet assault directly 
upon the United States or upon territory we view as equally vital, 
the so-called ‘‘basic deterrence’’ problem, is but one part of the overall 
problem of deterrence. The means of meeting it may make little con- 
tribution toward meeting the remainder of the problem. Nevertheless, 
since basic deterrence must be accomplished if we are to survive to 
do further analysis, it enjoys a certain logical priority. Moreover, in 
analyzing it, we may discover the extent to which its solution con- 
tributes or fails to contribute toward solving the overall problem. 


In simplest terms, deterrence is the prevention, by one side, of 
a certain action by the other side through threatening a counter action 


* The views herein are those of the author writing as a private individual, are not 


based upon classified sources, and should not be ascribed to the Military Academy or 
any government agency. 
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of such cost to the other as to outweigh the potential gain from the 
other’s contemplated action. Before proceeding, the threatened side 
must then weigh the prospective costs and gains, analyze the threaten- 
ing side’s probable ability and will to carry out the threat, and weigh 
the risks of pursuing the contemplated action with those of other 
courses of action directed at the same goal. 


Neither the United States nor the Soviet Union should entertain 
any doubt of the other’s will to retaliate against a direct attack. Since 
each places the highest value on continuing to maintain its physical 
safety and sovereignty, neither could tolerate an identifiable major 
assault on its forces, economy, or social fabric. But US and USSR 
values in protecting their homelands may not be symmetrical. Whereas 
we would hesitate to risk devastation of the United States in launching 
our strategie striking power against the USSR, unless we were abso- 
lutely certain that Soviet forces were enroute to destroy us, the Rus- 
sians might be capable of risking the destruction of several Soviet 
cities and millions of Soviet citizens by launching their strategic forces 
against the US in order to eliminate us once and for all as a rival 
power center. At any rate, we cannot expect the USSR to be inhibited 
in their calculations by humane or moral consideration; nor, for that 
matter, can we assume that they will expect us to be inhibited by 
other than raw power considerations. 


Turning now to the heart of the matter and to the crux of the 
current debates about deterrence and the ‘‘missile gap,’’ does the 
United States have, at the present and for the foreseeable future, the 
physical capacity to deter the Soviet Union from attacking the United 
States?! In answering this question it is essential to distinguish between 
first-strike and second-strike capacities and strategies. The only sen- 
sible thermonuclear war strategy for a power striking first is a 
‘*eounterforce’’ one, 7.¢., one in which the aggressor tries to destroy 
the opponent’s strategic striking forces before retaliation can be 
launched.? Once the victim is disarmed, it would presumably take 
but few, if any, additional blows to bring it to total subjection. Of 


1 The remainder of this paper assumes that only the USSR and the US and one 
or two key allies are or will be nuclear powers. A genuine nuclear power needs more 
than a few nuclear weapons and a rudimentary delivery system. The ability to deliver 
a weapon by “suitcase” or by other clandestine methods is a physical possibility of but 
limited utility in terms of political advantages vis-a-vis genuine nuclear powers. Never- 
theless, a power with only a few nuclear weapons could create great instability in East- 
West relations and unravel local power balances completely. 


2 This strategy is sometimes described as a “disarming” one; for the aim is not 
necessarily destruction of the retaliatory forces, but of the will or ability of the opponent 
to use those forces. Theoretically, it is possible to use psychological warfare methods 
or to strike a centralized communications or decision-making center and disarm the op- 
ponent’s forces without ever hitting them. 
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course, a strike of the magnitude which would be required to disarm 
a country like the United States would also gravely damage its econ- 
omy and population as a by-product, particularly by fallout. 

A nation which must anticipate striking second in a thermonuclear 
exchange is also logically restricted to but one strategy — in this 
ease a ‘‘counter-economy’”’ strategy. Since the first-strike force will, 
by definition, have left its bases and be on its way to deliver, or is 
already delivering, nuclear destruction on its opponent, it cannot be 
destroyed by anything the opponents’ second-strike forces can do. 
Moreover, since cities present a much easier target than hardened bases 
do, a counter-economy strike takes fewer resources than a counter- 
foree strike — and a second-strike force may have comparatively 
few resources left. It is sometimes argued that a second-strike force 
must nevertheless hit the other side’s bases to forestall repetitive strikes 
from those bases. But this ignores the destructiveness of hydrogen 
weapons; there would be little point in an aggressor’s mounting fol- 
low-up attacks when perhaps two hundred multimegaton weapons 
placed on targets close to its cities can virtually destroy a major 
power such as the United States.* Certainly, the USSR would launch 
more than this number if it tried to destroy our retaliatory forces. 

Whereas some years ago the United States could predicate its 
military strategy on getting in the first nuclear or thermonuclear 
strike if the Soviet Union initiated war, any realistic assessment of 
the present and future rules out the possibility that the United States 
will have the first thermonuclear strike. We are not, of course, going 
to launch a preventive war. As the President stressed in his March 4, 
1959, press conference, the US would strike with our strategic weapons 
only if we are ‘‘under threat of attack, as would be evidenced by 
missiles or planes coming in our direction.’’ This critical point is 
clinched by the fact that under present circumstances a policy of 
striking first could not prevent disastrous retaliation by the power 
striking second — a point long since conceded by our officials with 


regard to the Soviet’s ability to retaliate against an American first 
strike.‘ 


3 The estimated number of Americans who would be killed in a successful 50-city 
attack is apparently 40 to 50% of the total population of this country; see, for example, 
the Rand Corporation Report R-322RC, “Report on a Study of Non-Military Defense,” 
July 1, 1958. A more recent study shows that a 263 weapon attack (a number less 
“than the potential enemy is capable of launching against the US’) against military 
and civilian targets would result in about 50 million fatalities with 20 million others 
seriously injured; see “Biological and Environmental Effects of Nuclear War,” Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, Summary Analysis of Hearings, August 1959. 


4 For example, for Deputy Secretary of Defense Quarles’ acceptance of this point 
see “Hearings Before the Subcommittee on Department of Defense Appropriations of 
the Committee on Appropriations of the House of Representatives, 85th Congress, 1st 
Session,” pp. 997. 
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Nevertheless, there are still proponents of the US having a first- 
strike strategy and forces — generally on the grounds that we must 
have the ability to retaliate massively in order to deter other-than- 
thermonuclear attacks on Western interests in Central Europe, the 
Middle East, or East Asia. While this line of argumentation may have 
been valid until comparatively recently, it is no longer so. The present 
or imminent ability of the Russians to destroy the United States, even 
though striking merely in retaliation, means that only in those cases 
where the life of the Western community is unequivocally at stake 
can we plausibly threaten the use of thermonuclear weapons against 
the Soviet Union. (Threat of suicide is inherently incredible except 
when the threatener is a madman or is faced with being murdered 
as his only other alternative). If the Soviet Union is going to make 
a major effort to destroy the West, it has to expect that we will make 
good our thermonuclear threat; therefore, it must begin any major 
aggression by attempting to knock out our thermonuclear striking 
power. Thus, the kind of a blow which threatens the life of the West- 
ern community (and therefore calls for a thermonuclear response) 
but which is not a direct strike upon the United States as the reposi- 
tory of that community’s strategic power is precisely the kind of blow 
that cannot occur. Yet, the expectation of a major indirect blow by the 
USSR is the only thing that could make any sense of a Western 
thermonuclear force designed for striking first. 


It is sometimes asserted that our ‘‘losing thermonuclear superior- 
ity’’ will demoralize our Western allies who will fear that we would 
no longer come to their aid in case of local aggression. But piling up 
hydrogen weapons is no answer to this, for ‘‘superiority’’ is meaning- 
less once the threshold of sufficiency for retaliation is crossed. Our 
response to this challenge of confidence must be of a different kind: 
first, NATO’s local forces must be strengthened sufficiently to pre- 
clude cheap, quick Soviet successes; second, the sense of social, politi- 
eal and economic community on which NATO rests must be intensified 
to the point that neither we nor they regard our allies as ‘‘they,’’ 
but all are regarded as ‘‘we.’’ 


Hydrogen weapons have but two rational uses: the threat of em- 
ployment in a first strike by an aggressor, for psychological warfare 
. purposes, and the promise of use in a second strike as a deterrent 
to that aggressor. If we show, by a vigorous program, that we are 
preparing to meet less than all-out threats with appropriate strategies 
and forces, and if our intention, will, and capacity for the second 
strike use of thermonuclear weapons is unmistakable, the Soviet Union 
cannot hope to gain from H-bomb brandishing. 

In assessing our physical capacity to deter, we are faced with 
the problem of calculating what the United States can do in a second 
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strike, that is, with whatever forces would survive a Soviet attack 
— a complex equation including both the offensive and defensive ca- 
pabilities of each side, considered in the appropriate sequence and 
with differing probability values attached to each factor. If the ques- 
tion were merely one of comparing the first-strike capacities of the 
USSR and the US, the situation between us might be adequately des- 
eribed by Dr. Oppenheimer’s metaphor of the two scorpions in the 
bottle, each of which can kill the other, but only by fatally exposing 
itself. However we must probe deeper, for the metaphor is misleading 
if one side will assuredly have the opportunity to strike first and, as 
a consequence, can design its weapons systems and timing such that 
it ean strike at the moment of greatest relative strength, perhaps 
thereby gaining enough surprise to blunt the opponents’ retaliatory 
strike to the degree that its own alerted defenses can limit the amount 
of retaliatory damage to acceptable levels. 


Reasoning from publicly available data one can reach useful, if 
tentative, conclusions. The factors to be treated are such that even 
if the data used are a magnitude or two in error, the analysis will 
still contribute to a better understanding of the problem. Albert Wohl- 
stetter® is right in insisting that such discussions must have a quan- 
titative element. But there is little reason to think that, with access 
to classified information or not, anyone can assign precise numbers 
to such imprecise things as the Russian ability to launch a massive 
coordinated, intercontinental attack, the amount of our retaliatory 
power which would survive such a blow, the fraction of our surviv- 
ing weapons carriers which would penetrate the Soviet defenses, the 
amount of damage they would do, or how big a risk the Soviet lead- 
ers would be willing to take — under varying circumstances — that 
their actions would set in motion this train of events. For the purposes 
of analysis and exposition, I will briefly examine each side’s physical 
capacities in three time periods: the present and immediate future 
(1960), the intermediate future (1961 to 1964), and the more distant 
future (1964 forward). 


A wide variety of public sources indicates that in the first time 
period (1960) the Soviet Union will have a fairly substantial force 
of bombers, perhaps several hundred, capable of intercontinental attack. 
There are apparently reliable reports, too, that the Soviet Union will 
have large numbers of intermediate range ballistic missiles (IRBMs) 
positioned to destroy American and allied overseas bases. It is possible 
that some of the Soviet IRBMs are now or will soon be launchable 
from submarines or sea platforms and hence have the range, if not 


5 Wohlstetter’s article ““The Delicate Balance of Terror” in the Jan. 1959 issue of 
Foreign Affairs is a carefully reasoned appraisal of the prospects for continuing de- 
terrence. 
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the accuracy, to reach targets in the continental United States. Finally, 
there is mounting public evidence that the Soviet Union already has, 
or will shortly have, a limited stockpile of operational intercontinental 
ballistic missiles (ICBMs). What chance does this entire Soviet strik- 
ing force have of disarming the US strategic striking forces? 


Again, there is enough unclassified information on the nature and 
deployment of US offensive and defensive forces to permit one to 
develop the broad outlines of the answer.’ In essence, that answer is 
that some Soviet hydrogen weapons would probably fall on the United 
States despite the efforts of the North American Air Defense Com- 
mand and our anti-submarine forces. It is not denigrating NORAD 
to assume some enemy penetrations by skillfully handled aircraft, per- 
haps firing air to surface missiles, utilizing low level, multi-directional 
attacks and employing electronic countermeasures and diversionary 
drones to confuse defenders. Perhaps, too, most of the relatively few 
ICBMs and submarine-launched IRBMs the Soviet Union reputedly 
has could actually deliver warheads upon the US. 


The aggressor, however, cannot be content to hit some targets; 
if he is to avoid destruction by the counter blow, he must knock out 
enough of the retaliatory foree — whether located in the US, other 
NATO areas, or in overseas Strategic Air Command (SAC) bases and 
whether on the ground, airborne, or on the high seas—so that he can 
certainly fend off or absorb the blow of the remainder. Part of the 
NATO tactical air forces in Europe has the capability of hitting the 
Soviet Union with atomic weapons. There are about sixty dispersed 
SAC bases from which retaliation can be launched, approximately 
half of which are scattered around the globe. Although SAC no longer 
regularly leaves forces exposed at forward bases for protracted periods, 
there are usually some units in such overseas bases for brief training 
periods. From this entire complex of bases it has been estimated that 
the United States can launch several thousand aircraft capable of 
carrying megaton weapons. About two thousand of these are capable 
of intercontinental attack, although some of them must count on aerial 
or overseas base refueling. If they get to their destinations, these 


6 Among the many sources on Soviet capabilities are Hanson Baldwin, The Great 

_ Arms Race (New York: Praeger, 1958), pp. 20-21; Henry Kissinger, Nuclear Weapons 

and Foreign Policy (New York: Harpers, 1957), pp. 99-101; Alastair Buchan, ‘Mis- 

sile-Age Strategy,” The Observer, London, 15 and 22 June 1958, reprinted in NATO 

Letter, Vol. 6, No. 8, Aug. 1958, pp. 24-27; T. R. Phillips, “The Growing Missile 

Gap,” The Reporter, Jan. 8, 1959; and the testimony of numerous witnesses before the 
Senate Armed Forces Committee in Jan. 1959. 


7 Besides the sources already mentioned in the preceding footnote, the series of 
feature articles in The New York Times on Jan. 12, 13, and 14, 1959, are excellent on 
United States’ capabilities. So too are the Times articles on the Combined Space 
Preparedness Committee of the Senate hearings throughout February 1960. 
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aircraft represent a tremendous ‘‘overkill’’ capacity on all the prime 
targets in the Soviet Union. 

The varying distances from the bases of the Soviet Union’s bomb- 
ers to the Western airbases scattered over the Eastern and Western 
hemispheres are such that, unless all the defenders are asleep, there 
is no way the Soviet aircraft can achieve simultaneous surprise every- 
where. Even if longer range warning failed, the SAC aircraft on ground 
alert status (roughly one of three are ready to go aloft in fifteen 
minutes) would almost certainly survive and have to be contended 
with by the USSR’s defenses. Finally, there are always dispersed and 
mobile US naval forces ready to deliver nuclear weapons on the 
USSR unless it can find and smash them simultaneously with the 
airbase attacks. (Although there are theoretically as many as 14 car- 
riers, with their hundreds of jet aircraft, and several cruisers and 
submarines with their guided missiles available for such use, actually 
only the units of the Sixth Fleet in the Eastern Mediterranean — and 
possibly the Seventh Fleet in the Western Pacific — are likely to 
be able to hit the USSR in response to a surprise attack.) 


This appraisal of Soviet inability to destroy American retaliatory 
power has concentrated on attack by Soviet aircraft. It is true that 
Soviet IRBMs pose the probability that most of the close-in aircraft 
and bases in the NATO area and many of our overseas SAC bases will 
be destroyed. It is extremely doubtful that the small numbers of early- 
model ICBMs and submarine-launched IRBMs available to the USSR 
now pose a major threat to our home-based SAC forces or to our 
mobile forces. For the present and immediate future, then, we have 
the required second-strike capacity to devastate the Soviet Union. 

Ignoring for a moment the intermediate future, what of the more 
distant future (1964 forward) when either side can probably strike 
the other with comparatively large numbers of relatively invulnerable 
missiles? When both sides have such a missile capacity and neither 
one has (or both have) a near-perfect missile defense, the stalemate 
would appear to be again stable. This is largely a consequence of the 
nature of potential targets and of the characteristics of missiles. Like 
any other long-range ballistic weapon, missiles are not particularly 
suitable for point targets. (Even a 1/10° aiming error can move a 
5,000-mile missile fifteen or twenty miles off target.) If the continents’ 
spatial relation to each other were known with perfect accuracy, which 
is not the ease, and if all exterior ballistic effects could be ignored, 
which is not the ease, there would still be such internal ballistic factors 
as imperfect shape, alignment, burning time, ete., making errors of 
miles, if not tens of miles, probable. 

Even though some part of the inherent inaccuracy of ballistic mis- 
siles can be overcome by adding to the destructiveness of the war- 
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head, there is a limit to which this is feasible. Since it is possible 
to design missile-launching sites that can sustain hundreds of pounds 
per square inch of overpressure, it appears certain that a considerable 
number of defender missiles placed in such hardened, underground 
sites, can survive a surprise attack — even if the attacker uses multi- 
megaton warheads on his missiles. Thus, even if the defender does 
not release any of his missiles until after the attacker’s missiles have 
actually struck, retaliation in sufficient quantity to destroy the at- 
tacker’s cities and populace (which present an easy target) is still 
perfectly feasible. 

The tremendous difficulty of an aggressor missile force’s prevent- 
ing effective retaliation by another hardened, fixed-site missile force 
is compounded by the aggressor’s difficulty in locating and destroying 
virtually all of the defender’s mobile, missile-firing sea and air forces. 
Sufficient numbers of submarine-launched Polaris missiles, for exam- 
ple, can make effective retaliation almost certain. By 1964 the United 
States will have crossed the threshold of sufficiency for retaliation by 
missiles, assuming that the USSR has not by then developed a fool- 
proof missile defense. 

Perfection of a defense of known, high reliability by one side, espe- 
cially by the aggressor, would overturn the mutual deterrent situation 
just described. Paradoxically, a partially effective missile defense would 
tend to stabilize the situation by confronting the potential aggressor 
with another element of uncertainty. Whereas a defense which exacted 
a 10 percent attrition of enemy bombers was considered reasonably 
effective in earlier eras (in the course of repeated air blows), a mis- 
sile defense in the thermonuclear era would have to have a far higher 
kill ratio to upset the balance of terror — the ratio of 25% which is 
sometimes suggested as the ‘‘optimum hoped for’’ from systems now 
envisaged would clearly not do so (but, in our hands, its stabilizing, 
rather than destabilizing, effect could be very valuable). We cannot 
entirely discount the possibility of a decisive technological break- 
through which will destroy the balance. The late von Neuman’s predic- 
tion that ‘‘in a few decades hence energy may be free — just like the 
unmetered air’’ and the Soviet scientist Kapitza’s statement that a 
total defense against missiles is possible and that it will ‘‘involve 
- powerful energy processes’’* combine to give one an inkling that such 
a breakthrough may not be simply the production of a foolproof anti- 
missile missile. At any rate, the predicted ‘‘missile gap’’ on which most 
defense critics are now concentrating is irrelevant to this problem. If 
breakthroughs are likely to be decisive they are also likely to be unfore- 


8 John von Neuman’s prediction is in his article “Can We Survive Technology?” 
in Fortune, June 1955, and Kapitza’s is in A. L. Burns’ article “The International 
Consequences of Expecting Surprise,” in World Politics of July 1958. 
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seen — and piling up hardware of the current types does not aid fore- 
sight. Our task is to increase the range of scientific concepts available 
to us and the amount of resources we devote to research of all types so 
that we can take advantage of the unforeseen when it occurs. 

It is when we turn to analysis of the intermediate future, from 
1961 to 1964, that the discord of our national leadership on defense 
matters reaches a peak. Much of the noise is beside the point for it 
proceeds from the already dispelled notion that we have to have quan- 
titative and qualitative superiority over the Soviet Union in ICBMs 
in order to maintain an effective deterrent. To repeat, the problem 
is not whether one weapons system can counter a similar weapons 
system. It is, rather, do we have sufficient retaliatory weapons systems 
in the coming transition era — sufficiency measured in terms of ability 
to inflict unacceptable damage on the Soviet Union should it attack us. 
In measuring this, our ability to deliver retaliatory nuclear warheads 
by all means, not just ICBMs, must be counted. A fair appraisal of 
the delivery means available over the period should consider not only 
the squadrons of Atlas and Titan ICBMs — perhaps 200-250 missiles 
in all — which should be available, but also the Polaris missile which 
is reputed to be coming along ahead of schedule, a SAC utilizing 
long-range air to surface missiles (thus foiling missile defenses against 
aircraft) and the naval striking power already discussed. 


The Polaris, which will probably be available in limited numbers 
in late 1960 or early 1961 is an excellent weapon system — combining 
the ability to survive an enemy surprise attack with the ability to 
attack from almost any direction and at varying ranges. Similarly, the 
apparent imminence (perhaps two years to operational status in fair 
numbers) of 500-mile guided missiles (Hound Dog) or 1,000-mile bal- 
listie missiles (Sky Bolt) of the air to surface variety can ensure 
mobility, by extending the life of our current bombers — if they are 
made less vulnerable to surprise attack — into the mid-60’s. Finally, 
by 1964 or perhaps a year earlier, sizeable numbers of Minuteman, 
a comparatively cheap solid fuel ICBM, should be available to take over 
&@ major share of the deterrent burden. 


In the near and intermediate future further limited resources to 
reduce the vulnerability of our retaliatory power may be needed — for 
example, by accelerating completion of the long-range radar warning 
net, by keeping a number of aircraft on air alert status, by increasing 
the number of crews per aircraft, by compressing alert times — or, 
perhaps, even by giving some blast protection to the bombers and 
missiles. Adopting such protective or invulnerability measures and con- 
tinuing the other missile programs already cited make an attempt 
to match the Russians in comparatively inefficient first or second 
generation ICBMs superfluous. Even if pessimistic predictions of 3 or 
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4 to 1 superiority of the Russians over the US in numbers of ICBMs 
by 1962 are correct, the steps outlined above should assure us of the 
invulnerable retaliatory power needed for basic deterrence in the in- 
termediate period. 

Thus while the soberer critics, such as Wohlstetter, are right that 
we cannot take the stability of the thermonuclear ‘‘balance of terror’’ 
for granted, assuring that stability does not now require great increases 
in missile spending, it is. important to realize that seeking for certainty 
in this field would require far larger sums of money than provided in 
the whole Federal budget — and we could still not be certain. Our 
vision of the policy alternatives open to us will be deficient unless 
we realize that there is no longer any prospect of ‘‘absolute security”’ 
— the missile-thermonuclear era offers only varying degrees of inse- 
curity. The Russians’ acquisition of the means to deliver hydrogen 
weapons upon us, which has cancelled out our ability to use our hy- 
drogen weapons to meet less than all-out threats, was inevitable and 
is now irreversible. We cannot simply spend enough to regain the 
ability to remain unscathed while employing our thermonuclear weap- 
ons; if we were to try to acquire the kind of overwhelming superiority 
needed, the Soviet Union could simply increase its efforts enough to 
offset ours. Thus, to attempt to regain our lost unassailability would 
merely intensify the arms race to no purpose and increase the chance 
of catastrophic miscalculations or accidents. Moreover, in this fruitless 
process, the means to strengthen our other military and non-military 
instruments of policy would be consumed and our leadership of the 
free world dissipated. 


How, in the light of the preceding analysis, must the Soviet Union 
view the probabilities of success in a massive strike against us? Would 
it be willing to act on the basis of those probabilities? No doubt the 
Russians have an excellent idea of our physical capabilities; surely 
they have no doubt of our will to strike back with everything we have 
if they assault us directly. Judged on both history and doctrine, the 
Soviet leaders are unlikely to run appreciable, avoidable risks with 
the Socialist base. In a long series of crises, starting in Iran in 1946 
and proceeding through Lebanon in 1958, they have shown a marked 
reluctance to take the risk of a military confrontation with the United 
. States. Weighing up the facts and the imponderables of coordination, 
weapons reliability, accuracy, intelligence, ete., surely the Soviet lead- 
ers cannot feel that their chances of disarming us in any of the three 
periods analyzed are near enough to certainty to risk their national 
survival — especially since they seem to be succeeding in their foreign 
policies without such risk. 


There are, however, circumstances of very low risk or very great 
fear — for example, of US relaxation, or of an accidental outbreak, 
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or an impending US first strike — in which the Soviet’s propensity 
for risk-taking could rise sharply. We can keep their risk level from 
falling to a tempting low by vigorously pursuing the measures already 
suggested and by taking certain rudimentary defensive measures to 
ensure the survival of a large proportion of our people and economy. 
We can reduce their fear level by intensifying our efforts to lower 
the chance of accidents. Since the defender must maintain a state of 
instantaneous readiness, he must inevitably take the kind of alert meas- 
ures and decentralized control which increase the possibility of ac- 
cidents. Nevertheless, we must continue to do everything possible to 
assure ourselves and the Russians that the prospects of a catastrophic 
accident are at an absolute minimum. 


Assuring the Soviet Union that we are not preparing a force de- 
signed for a first strike can also be important. A first-strike force 
must have overwhelming numbers of highly accurate, moderate-to-high 
yield weapons whose control is completely centralized to facilitate coor- 
dination and the achievement of surprise. It need not be greatly 
concerned with vulnerability or reaction time. On the other hand, a 
second-strike force need not have so many weapons, but they must be 
invulnerable to enemy attack; they need to have very high yields with 
only moderate accuracy; they should have quick reaction times, and 
they must be controlled through multiple, decentralized channels. With- 
in these guidelines we must build a force whose purpose is as unambigu- 
ous as possible. Such efforts in design and deployment of force should 
be accompanied by moves in the political arena. For example, since 
we and the USSR share a common interest in avoiding thermonuclear 
war, with further effort it may yet become possible to work out a 
neutral or mutual inspection scheme to lessen fears of surprise attack.® 


Another context in which the Soviet propensity for risk-taking 
might rise dangerously is closely related to the accident and fear-of- 
surprise-attack problems: namely, the danger that limited hostilities 
somewhere might pyramid. If the West’s nuclear monopoly was not 
sufficient to give international stability in the years after World War 
IT, there is little reason to think that somehow stability can be secured 
by thermonuclear weapons when we have no such monopoly.!® As long 
as the USSR tries to reshape the world in its own image and as long 
as the US opposes such imperialism, local conflict situations are bound 
to arise. In the event of limited hostilities therefrom, the uncertainties 


9 If a reciprocal inspection arrangement cannot be negotiated, it might nevertheless 
be useful in decreasing tension and cost nothing in security for the US to permit some 
kind of neutral inspection. See T. Schelling’s chapter on “Surprise Attack and Disarma- 
ment” in Klaus Knorr, ed., NATO and American Security (Princeton Univ. Press, 1959). 


10 See Paul Nitze’s article ““Atoms, Strategy and Policy’ in the Jan. 1956 issue of 
Foreign Affairs for a further discussion of this point. 
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and alarms over who will strike whom with what are sure to rise 
dangerously. Hence, strengthening our capacity to handle such con- 
flicts before they can spread, and at the lowest possible level of 
violence, not only permits us to respond appropriately to a range 
of problems wholly different from the one of basic deterrence, but 
also helps to stabilize the basic deterrence situation. 

It should be clear from the facts and arguments set out in this 
paper that, with respect to risking a massive assault on its homeland, 
the position of the US vis-a-vis the USSR has deteriorated. The So- 
viets were vulnerable to attack; we were not; now both are vulnerable. 
But, with sensible doctrine and a reasonable amount of resources, the 
resultant situation of deterrence can be kept from further deterioration. 

The standoff in strategic forces armed with thermonuclear or 
nuclear weapons causes them to be inapplicable to a wide range of 
contingencies which may require military power and, consequently, 
makes them a misleading index of the new balance of power. In fact, 
now that our ability to offset inadequacies in other kinds of forces 
by superiority in strategic, thermonuclear forces has disappeared, the 
comparative strength of the Soviets and ourselves in these other kinds 
of forces has become the only real measure of military capacity to 
accomplish national objectives. A great deal of analysis and sizeable 
resources are needed to bring these aspects of our defense posture into 


line with thermonuclear realities. Unfortunately, we are in danger of 


riding off in the wrong direction. Most of the eritics of our defense 
policy, and particularly those who concentrate on the missile gap and 
basic deterrence, have failed to identify our most pressing needs and 
vulnerabilities — chasing, instead, the will-of-the-wisp of ‘‘thermo- 
nuclear superiority.’’!" 


11 Those interested in pursuing the subject of deterrence further than this article 
and the references already cited should look at: Strategy In The Missile Age, Bernard 
Brodie (Princeton University Press, 1959); “Deterrence by Denial and Punishment,” 
Glenn Snyder, Research Monograph No. 1, Center of International Studies, Princeton; 
and “What Constitutes Effective Deterrence?,”” Thomas Milburn in The Journal of Con- 
flict Resolution, Vol. Il, No. 2 (June 1959). 
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At least since the first Sputnik Soviet authorities have been main- 
taining, so we are told, that a shift of the balance of power has oc- 
curred which Western leaders must learn to recognize. No new do- 
minions have accrued in that period to the Soviet bloc — it has acquired 
no new sovereignties, whether by revolution as in China, by coup d’etat 
as in Czechoslovakia, or by wartime occupation as in other parts of 
Europe, to establish a new ‘‘balance of power’’ (in the classic political 
sense of that phrase) comparable to its massive and perhaps lasting 
accretion of the 1940s. Probably, therefore, a new balance of sheer 
military foree — something of great moment but apt to obtain for 
a few years only — is being meant. 


The alleged military change is a real one; we shall consider more 
precisely below what it may consist in. Here, before examining its 
implications for world polities, we need only observe that the prognosis 
attributed to the Gaither Report — ‘‘. . . irrespective of any efforts 
which America may now make, the Soviet preponderance in advanced 
weapons has reached such an absolute stage that America’s national 
survival will depend, until 1961 at least, on ‘Russian benevolence’.’’!— 
seems fortunately to have been exaggerated. Apparently, the USSR 
has not been in a position during the last eighteen months to destroy 
on the ground by surprise attack a decisive portion of the USA’s 
long-range retaliatory forces. The military balance has not swung as 
far or as dangerously against the North American homeland as it did 
(such evidence as there is would suggest) against the Soviet Union 
in the early ‘fifties and perhaps the late "forties, when as a conse- 
quence Dulles’ declared policy of massive retaliation against any So- 
viet aggression represented a militarily if not politically credible threat. 


1 Often and variously quoted, in the above from The New Statesman. Thus, for 
example, Lt. Gen. J. Gavin, War and Peace in the Space Age, London, 1959, p. 20. 
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Credibility is now fast evaporating from that policy. If the So- 
viet Union has little chance of thoroughly disarming the US by a 
first strike, the US has much less chance of succeeding to that degree 
against Russian forees, including their ICBMs. American units in 
Western Europe and elsewhere, and also the forces of the allies whom 
America thus supports, may well appear to the Soviet strategist as 
potential ‘‘triggers’’ for SAC; but if so, he must be taking seriously 
the hypothesis that Washington would embark upon a catastrophic 
and quite possibly losing war to save or to revenge its servicemen or 
its allies. Those allies for their part may, correctly or incorrectly, dis- 
believe the hypothesis; or, believing it or not, may not believe that 
the Soviet strategist believes it. If the former, such trust as is theirs 
will reside, not in the nuclear umbrella of the USA, but in the Krem- 
lin’s continuing to believe that it may still be working. 

Either way, the NATO alliance will at best be maintained by 
a redistribution of military burdens (as was the British Common- 
wealth in the months following Pearl Harbor, when it turned out that 
an embattled United Kingdom could no longer protect the Australasian 
members by naval might alone). This is perhaps the chief political 
implication — amounting, if you will, to a shift in the geo-political 
balance of power — derivable from the imbalancing of military forces 
signalized by the missile gap. 

A similar effect, operating against Western interests, is to be ex- 
pected in those parts of the world not directly in alliance with Amer- 
ica or Britain. Western helplessness in the Hungarian affair was one 
of its earliest instances. Our declared policies of massive retaliation 
and of containment had failed already to deter some Sino-Soviet ag- 
gressions (though they may well have deterred others) while the means 
for unrequitable punishing were still America’s. Now retaliation against 
the Russian or Chinese homelands for offences which they might com- 
mit beyond their own borders could start a central war or at least call 
down equal punishment upon North America or Britain. 

Before the nuclear age an unexpansive and conservative Power, 
supporting the international status quo as does the US in this era, 
might safeguard the independence of declared neutrals, or even inter- 
vene on behalf of an oppressed people making a bid of freedom, by 
the threat of limited war (or, as the candor of those days had it, by 
gunboat diplomacy). Broadly, one guaranteed to make the aggressor 
pay a limited but greater amount than the objective of his limited 
aggression would be worth to him. One prepared to destroy his ex- 
peditionary force, to capture or to fire its port of debarkation, to 
sink his navy. After the H-bomb, is any similar grand strategy possible? 


‘*Yes,’’ say the proponents of ‘‘graduated deterrence’’ (a British 
coinage that seems to represent a more general and elaborate strategy 
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than does ‘‘limited nuclear war’’ or ‘‘fire-brigade action’’), ‘‘ provided, 
of course, that you have equipped yourself with the diversity of flex- 
ible instruments and forces, such as tactical nuclear weapons, sky 
cavalry, para-military units, submarine and anti-submarine groups, 
which will enable you to present the aggressor with a dilemma: to 
withdraw; to raise the stakes; or to see the forces he has committed 
for aggression destroyed. To spell it out, you nerve the neutral Power 
to resist, when your great nuclear enemy threatens it, by making sure 
it has adequate conventional forces of its own; these you tell it to 
disperse, while deploying in invulnerable positions your own tactical 
nuclear weapons, so that the enemy would not dare to concentrate his 
conventional forces. He must then either attempt to outflank the 
neutral’s dispersed units, thus raising the stakes by involving other 
nations, or throw such quantities of nuclears against the sites of your 
tactical nuclear weapons that their cost will be far more than his 
limited objective is worth, and he will at the same time have risked 
giving you the first strike in an all-out nuclear war.”’ 


No doubt situations could arise in which this strategy of grad- 
uated deterrence would work. But the number of them can be increased 
only at the cost to you of diversifying still further your capabilities 
for limited war. Moreover, the strategy as a whole depends upon the 
neutral’s being resolute beyond rationality and upon the great nuclear 
opponent’s being rational and calculating more or less in accord with 
the ideal (rather than the practice) of our Western utilitarianism. 
Our prime objects — the defense of neutrals, the control of our milit- 
ary budget, the re-establishment of a supposed eighteenth-century 
practice of using war or the threat of it by measure — seem to have 
been lost sight of in the elaboration of means for promoting them. 
The possibility, at least, that graduated deterrence would cause a 
reduction of neutrality and a tighter, more complete bi-polarity should 
not be ignored. 


An alternative pro-neutral policy is ‘‘nuclear sharing.’’? Instead 
of supporting the neutral (or ally) with your own tactical nuclears 
and thereby compelling him to risk the devastation of his country in 
a nuclear war which would be limited for you but hardly so for him, 
you supply him with tactical nuclears or, more thoroughly, with a 
deterrent capability of his own, i.e., a retaliatory nuclear force scaled 
down to the minimum with which, after suffering aggression by a 
surprise attack against his deterrent, he could inflict damage upon 
the aggressor unacceptable to him. I can think of no successful ancient 


2 This grand strategy is extensively discussed, passim, in NATO and American 
Security, ed. Klaus Knorr, Princeton University Press, 1959. I have therefore treated it 
summarily above, though it is a newer and less well-recognized notion than Admiral 
Buzzard’s graduated deterrence. 
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parallel for this: the giving of fire-arms to Pacific Ocean islanders 
affords a gruesome archetype. 


Nuclear sharing could create several prime difficulties. It would 
of course exacerbate the nth-country problem. For certain small neu- 
trals it could not work at all. Under certain states of the military art 
inaugurable by progress in technology, unscrupulous lower-grade states 
might have it put in their power to trigger a first strike by one of 
the Big Two against the other. Different states of the art, on the 
other hand, might obsolete the deterrents or other nuclear forces of 
the lesser neutrals and even expose them to surprise attacks that the 
deliverers could well deem to be necessary acts of self-preservation. 
The whole policy rests upon a fundamentally technological condition 
— that there should exist the cheap, invulnerable, long-range missiles 
required for an ultra-stable nuclear stalemate.* 


The threat to share nuclears with a threatened neutral could per- 
haps be used to preserve his independence — the aggressor who im- 
mediately attacked would have to expect that his next threat against 
another neutral might immediately provoke nuclear sharing. Along 
similar lines, such a threat if generalized might be used as a bargaining 
instrument for obtaining consent to general disarmament. Perhaps the 
principal favoring argument for nuclear sharing is that, failing dis- 
armament, nuclear weapons will spread anyway and that it is better 
for them to do so in the safest and least vulnerable packets possible. 


This may lead us to consider another possible outcome of the pres- 
ent alleged nuclear imbalance. Several new blocs of nations, more or 
less comparable with the present Big Two, may move to develop com- 
plete deterrent armories and establishments for research and develop- 
ment on Big-Two scales. Western Europe, even limited to the Inner 
Six, might do this. Obsolescence would affect such blocs less acutely 
than it might the scaled-down, off-the-hook deterrents envisaged by 
nuclear sharers. On the other hand, the small and middle sized nations 
might lose national identity. 


All responses to the ‘‘new balance of power’’ which we have con- 
sidered so far must depend upon the USA’s (and less hopefully, the 
UK’s) ability and intention to close the missile gap. But as a dif- 
ferently-toned response, the general disarmament now being advocated 
requires notice. Khrushchev has linked general disarmament, as the 
alternative he would prefer, with other proposals for partial disarma- 
ment and for disengagement. It may be that these are what he really 
wants. However that may be, the world’s major capitals have displayed 


3 See NATO and American Security, quoted above, and the present writer's Power 
Politics and the Growing Nuclear Club, Policy Memorandum 20, Center of Interna- 
tional Studies, Princeton, July, 1959. 
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a new interest in disarmament in its various forms — at least an 
outward change which requires some explanation. 


The uncertainties and dangers of the research-and-development 
race whose implications seem to be recognized by military authorities 
in both the West and the Soviet Union are certainly amongst the occa- 
sions of this renewed concern for disarmament. But Soviet predomin- 
ance in advanced weaponry goes further to explain why that nation, 
after the rebuffs of 1955, should have begun to consider the standing 
offers for arms control, though they be hedged about with conditions 
for inspection and for staging, which the West has been extending 
since the time of the Baruch Plan. It seems a nation is most willing 
to consider a general reduction of forces when it thinks it has the 
advantage in an arms race. The Baruch Plan itself, which with all 
its faults might have prevented the rush for nuclear weapons, was a 
product of the decade in which America seemed to have an easy 
command of the most efficient instruments of war. 


Of the several forms of arms control, disengagement and partial 
disarmament would be likely if implemented to alter the equilibrium 
of forces only at the margin. Western statesmen seem to fear, never- 
theless, that the margin would be Russia’s. Though the neutralization 
of the Germanies might, a few decades ago, have been an equitable 
method of reducing tensions in a most important area, at present it 
is likely to be regarded as both a commemoration and an extension 
of Soviet victories in the contest of military technologies. Even so, 
it would not fundamentally alter the structure of the international 
svstem. 

General disarmament, either in Khrushchev’s or Selwyn Lloyd’s 
proposed forms, would certainly do so. If this is to be the world’s re- 
sponse to the new balance of military forces, then a signal instance 
will have been produced of a lasting political change having been oc- 
casioned by a temporary alteration of military power. The inroads 
upon sovereignty required by any serious form of general disarma- 
ment are so great as to constitute one of the major elements of what 
George Pettee has called a ‘‘Systemie Revolution.’”* 


The latter effect lies at one end of a remarkably wide range of 
those possible political responses to the current Russian military ad- 
vantage which we have reviewed in this article. At the opposite ex- 
treme we have seen that a policy such as nuclear sharing would tend 
to stabilize the system of nation states to a degree sometimes char- 
acterized as ‘‘the nuclear freeze-over.’’ The first response which we 
noticed — a bankruptcy of the declared policy of massive retalia- 


4 In an unpublished manuscript. He is Assistant Director of Operations Research 
Office, The Johns Hopkins University. 
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tion — has left that system intact but in a seriously unstable equili- 
brium. If the strategy of graduated deterrence were practicable, we 
have noticed, it might in the long run turn a system comprised of 
numerous and variously-sized Powers into one of a few great blocs 
or even into a strictly bi-polar system. To call this epoch therefore 
“*the crisis of the nation states’? may not be as melodramatic as it 
seems. It would of course be a mistaken inference to conclude that 
an imbalancing of the merely military relationships was causing one 
or another of these vast alternative secular changes; for, as we have 
been careful to indicate, it will be one of a variety of political re- 
sponses, each to some extent an unforced choice, which will determine 
whether or not a systemic revolution actually occurs. ; 


At this stage it might be a help to clarify the terminology, which 
so far we have employed without definition. By ‘‘a balance of military 
foree’’ is understood an essentially two-sided relationship in which 
the element of ‘‘balance’’ is taken to be like that of a see-saw or 
beam-balance. The opposing forces are estimated during peace time as 
standing in a certain ratio to each other, and the test of the accuracy 
of that estimate must be actual warfare. In the age of nuclear and 
long-range weapons it is recognized that forces in being are the only 
significant subjects for estimate. But as these can be increased or de- 
creased quite quickly, the balance of military forces is therefore a 
short-term relationship which may well undergo frequent change. It is 
a surprising fact, though one much insisted upon by students of 
military art, that temporary imbalances can have and have had last- 
ing historical consequences. 


The ‘‘balance of power,’’ in its classical connotation, includes the 
balance of forces as one of its elements and is therefore a more complex 
business. Though on most occasions the Powers in a balance-of-power 
system line up in two more or less loosely-related and opposed alliances, 
the character of the equilibrium, supposed to be preserved by such 
a system, depends upon the possibility that one or more Powers might 
leave an alliance and either join the opposition (in which case it is 
preserving the balance rather as a child does when moving to one end 
or other of a see-saw occupied by other children) or constitute itself 
a third force (in which case the equilibrium, to continue the physical 
metaphor, is that of a chandelier and not of a see-saw or beam-balance). 
To generalize, we may say that this swapping of alliances in the clas- 
sical balance of power allows of a political response to a change in the 
military situation, though such political action may also be a remedy 
for much longer-run changes of economic potential, size of popula- 
tion, and so forth. 


’ 


The ‘‘balance of terror,’ 
of a ‘‘nuclear stalemate,’’ 


with which is associated the concept 
is thought to differ from the classical bal- 
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ance of power in the following ways. Since nuclear and military forces 
on opposite sides constitute a stable equilibrium in military terms only 
if neither side has a clear capacity to strike first, the image of the see- 
saw becomes misleading. That is, an unmatched increase by one side 
either leaves the nuclear stalemate intact or gives the increasing side 
a first-strike capability, thereby taking away the other side’s capacity 
to strike back. It will be seen that this entails the ineffectuality of 
a political remedy (i.e., by swapping alliances) for military imbalance. 
Though from the military point of view a nuclear stalemate with both 
sides having second-strike capability should be considered stable in 
a way that the see-saw balance cannot be, that stability may be only 
‘‘loeal,’’ to use a graphological term: changes in military technology 
whether unilateral or bilateral may convert a nuclear stalemate into 
a dynamically-unstable situation, with either or both sides suddenly 
acquiring or expecting the acquisition of overwhelming ability to strike 
first. The latter kind of situation, it is feared, would explode into war. 

Contemporary military technology may turn out to be capable of 
providing breakthroughs which, if they should make any difference at 
all to the balance of military forces, would make a difference so great 
that political realignment by any Powers but the Big Two could hardly 
sueceed in countervailing it. The imbalances introduced by technol- 
ogical changes during the age of gunpowder were more smoothly grad- 
uated and much less decisive. Political responses evoked by them were 
thus not likely to change the nature of the international system. Nor 
was it usually believed that a mere technical breakthrough might 
resolve a stalemate into total war or into unchallengeable predomin- 
ance for one of the sides. 

Our argument thus far has emphasized discontinuities between 
the post-war and previous ages. It should not blind us to the equally- 
marked continuities of political style. Clients and allies are still talked 
into compliance. They still tend to perform less than they have pro- 
mised in the provision of military supply. Coolness between one’s 
potential enemies is still eagerly looked for — no less between Russia 
and Communist China than between Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy. 
Even personal diplomacy had an ominous anticipation in Cham- 
berlain’s visit to Hitler. 

These continuities of style seem to counteract somewhat the effects 
of military imbalance. Even nuclear blackmail and rocket diplomacy, 
being political strategies which employ promises and threats, are often 
inefficacious against nations that manage to appear incapable of listen- 
ing to or understanding a threat. In the former period of America’s 
nuclear predominance the Soviet Union, though probably constrained 
from major military adventures, pursued an aggressive foreign policy 
with notable success. Since the counter-swing of the military balance 
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has not apparently gone as far, the West should be able at least to 
hold its major positions. 

During the period of counter-swing, however, a new revolution 
in military technology has occurred, second only to the prior nuclear 
revolution that conditioned it. Long-range weapons, especially the 
ballistic type, may not further stabilize the balance of terror equally 
at all levels of ratio between the bomber-or-ballistic forces of West 
and East. Strategic authorities suggest, for example, that for the 
levels of forces at which a first strike or surprise attack is at all 
practicable, the advent of the first-generation, slow-reacting ICBM 
with a five-megaton warhead could favor the first strike even. more 
than did the advent of bomber-borne thermonuclear weapons. It is 
argued that the missiles could be used in a ‘‘disarming strike,’’ against 
the bomber-bases and missile-launching sites of a Power presenting too 
few such targets or too little diversified a retaliatory force, or inade- 
quately warned of incoming missiles. Even though the victim’s slower- 
reacting forces, such as submarines at sea and medium-range bombers, 
were to survive this surprise attack, he might have to surrender with- 
out using them when he considered his opponent’s forces, alerted, 
undamaged, poised to retaliate without constraint against his unde- 
fended cities.® 


This picture has another side. Since a surprise attack would be 
the more likely to succeed the greater the proportion of the attacker’s 
forees that he could employ in it,® its failure might effectively disarm 
the attacker himself, leaving him vulnerable to the victim’s surviving 
forces. One would need to be very sure of the figures before ‘‘ going 
first.’’ Could the Russians be sure? 


There seems to be no reason why they should not have scores 
of ICBMs capable of sending a five-megaton warhead many thousands 
of miles, with the accuracy provided by the sort of terminal guidance 
apparently used in Lunik III. They have even more IRBMs, highly 
effective in a first strike against bases in Britain and eastward. It 
seems likely that the latter could eliminate most bomber bases in Eu- 
rope as well as the present four Western sites (rising to seven) for 
launching IRBMs. On the other hand, there are at least sixty targets 
in the USA (SAC bases, ete.) which a surprise attack would have to 


5 Herman Kahn, in the second term of 1959 a Research Associate of the Center of 
International Studies, Princeton University, has during the exposition of his studies of 
civil defense warned that thermonuclear war may not yet be “unthinkable.” Albert 
Wohlstetter’s ‘The Delicate Balance of Terror,” Foreign Affairs, January, 1959 provides 
the classic argument against “automatic deterrence.” 


6 But note the Soviet preference for a grand strategy of “‘a system of blows of 
mounting: force” (cited R. L. Garthoff, Soviet Strategy in the Nuclear Age, London, 
1958, p. 88.). 
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eliminate, and the figure of ten US nuclear submarines now or in the 
near future has been cited. The West seems to be relying on a strategy 
of diversified retaliatory force to cover the missile gap until the quick- 
reacting Minuteman ICBM is ready for deployment.” 

As long as the USSR would need to allocate six or more ICBMs 
per land-based site, lacks an effective system for detecting nuclear 
submarines, and has no anti-bomber missile for a perfect defense 
against SAC, the balance of terror will be precariously maintained. 
On the other hand, the West’s capacity to strike first, and thus its 
means of carrying out threats to preserve Western Berlin, for instance, 
by retaliation against Soviet forces or resources, has greatly declined. 
This seems to be the chief actual consequence so far emerging from 
the new balance of military forces. 


7 Data in the above paragraph comes from various published estimates e.g. The 
Times of London, Dec. 3, 1959, p. 12, col. 7; Time, Pacific edition, Nov. 30, 1959, 
p. 12. 
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We are no longer in the days when diplomatic projects were 
pondered at length in the secrecy of the chancelleries before being 
translated into gradual, almost imperceptible changes. Fundamental 
changes, almost every day, are taking place so rapidly that we find 
it difficult to adapt ourselves in time. 


Not very long ago, the world situation was characterized by a 
frantic armaments race between the two great blocs. On both sides, 
the only thought was to surpass the adversary in military power, with 
a view to being able to defeat him on the battlefield; political negotia- 
tions between the two camps were based on tacit or explicit threats, if 
not on actual ultimatums. 


All this has changed overnight. It is not only that threats have 
given way to smiles—that might be regarded as a mere change in 
diplomatic fashions—but there has been a radical change in actual 
behavior. The general fear of war has receded, and has given way to 
a kind of optimism based on arguments which—as we shall see later 
on—are not without value. 

Does this mean that the two contending blocs have given up 
their objectives? Certainly not. The West is still as determined as 
ever to organize its economic development and social progress in a 
state of freedom, human dignity, and respect for the principles for 
which it has fought so many times. As for the Eastern camp, even 
the most optimistic people cannot suppose for one moment that it has 
abandoned its aims, that it is not as determined as ever to develop 
its power and to dominate or at least influence, to a steadily increasing 
extent, the regions or countries that are still neutral or hesitant. 


* The following is the text of the Seventh “Gabriel Silver Lecture Dedicated to 
International Peace,” delivered at Columbia University in the Low Memorial Library 
on Tuesday, January 19, 1960. 
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And yet something has changed. Both sides have come to take 
a very different view of this conflict between them than they did only 
a few years ago. Today it is generally recognized on both sides that 
the contest between two ideologies, two ways of life, two philosophies 
is not going to be decided by war. 


New scientific discoveries, it is true, may upset the entire situa- 
tion but, for the moment, one fact dominates the picture: the two most 
powerful countries in the world are already equipped to wipe each 
other off the map. And both of them know it. This means that war 
—total, worldwide war—has become unthinkable. 


But, in a very different field, the rivalry is sure to continue—and 
become increasingly intense. I am referring, of course, to the econ- 
omic field. Here, the Western world faces two challenges. One is ad- 
dressed to the industrial nations of the West, which the Soviet Union 
is determined to overtake and outstrip. The other involves the under- 
developed countries. 

Let us examine these two great battlefields of today. 

Mr. Khrushchev has declared that, in a few years, Soviet Russia 
will have attained a standard of living comparable to that of the 
United States; Mr. Mao Tse-Tung has undertaken to raise the produc- 
tion of Communist China, in a few years, to the level of Great Britain. 
Both might be over-optimistic. 

To form an opinion on their ambitions, it is useless to try to 
figure out whether the published plans will be one hundred percent 
fulfilled in the time announced. What we can do, however, is to 
compare the past rate of development and the presumed rate of future 
expansion in the totalitarian countries with the rhythm of develop- 
ment in the Western countries. Economists and sociologists are coming 
more and more to the conclusion that the decisive factor, in the con- 
test between the two camps, will be the rate of economic progress 
and growth. 

I am quite well aware of the technical difficulties involved in 
this sort of comparison. Consequently, in speaking of these matters, 
I attach only relative value to the figures that have been published. 
And if I come to cite some of them, I will not mean that they are 
wholly accurate but that they give us some idea about the order of 
magnitude and the trends. Be that as it may, one thing is certain. 
If in two countries the rate of growth is appreciably and permanently 
different, the country that is developing more rapidly will win the 
race in the long run—even if the other has a headstart. 

It is possible, of course—and it is my conviction—that people 
of certain countries where the conditions of individual existence leave 
a good deal to be desired will begin, as their most elementary needs 
are satisfied and their fears of a new war appeased, to demand more 
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freedom, a better life, a greater share of well-being. As their living 
conditions come closer to ours, the pressures exerted on them by their 
totalitarian governments will no doubt relax in a certain measure; 
there will be a bit less coercion and constraint. This means that the 
volume of investments (forced investments) will fall off slowly and 
the rate of expansion will slacken. When that happens, the competition 
will be more equal than it is today. But this process will be slow and 
its effects will not be felt for a number of years. Meanwhile, we must 
accept the fact that the Eastern states, by what methods we all know, 
are likely to maintain a high volume of investments. Thus we may ex- 
pect the annual rate of development to remain comparable to what it 
has been in the recent past. 


The consequences may be considerable, particularly in Western 
Europe, where 300 million people face the competition of nearly one 
billion Communists. Let me take an example from the situation in my 
own country. Not so long ago a French cabinet minister in an impor- 
tant speech informed my compatriots that they should not hope for 
an annual average increase in national income exceeding 4 percent. 
Actually we have not even done that well in recent years. However, 
let us suppose that we attain this average over the next fifteen years. 
The figures show that under these conditions, the Soviet Union, whose 
per capita production is at present appreciably inferior to ours, will 
have surpassed us by almost 50 percent. I have no need to tell you 
what the political consequences would be. If the same thing happened 
in half a dozen or more Western countries, there is no doubt that the 
political situation would be completely modified. For the moment the 
average rate of economic expansion in Western Europe is from 2 to 
4 percent compared to from 7 to 8 percent in the Soviet Union. These 
considerations, it seems to me, throw a new light on the whole question 
of our economic policies. It seems obvious today that the swiftest pos- 
sible advance in production and living standards must become our 
primary objectives. 

Sometimes I am asked whether I am advocating expansion ‘‘at 
any price.’’ Those who put this question usually mean to say that, 
to their mind, such evils as inflation or autarky represent so severe 
a threat to civilization as we conceive of it today that our very first 
concern must always be to avoid them, so that, all things considered, 
it is better to forego increased production if the only way of attaining 
it is to make concessions either to inflation or to autarky. I think 
I have sufficiently striven against the temptations of inflation, both in 
my own country and in international organizations, to be entitled to 
discuss it here quite freely. I know that industrial expansion has very 
often been accompanied by a rise in prices and I know that in some 
countries certain branches of production have been able to expand 
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only with the help of a protectionist policy, sometimes bordering on 
autarky. 

However, I am convinced that neither inflation nor autarky can 
provide a sound basis for a constructive policy. Although inflation, 
by impoverishing certain social categories and limiting their consump- 
tion, liberates resources which make it possible to increase investments 
and consequently future production, I am nevertheless convinced that 
there are always more effective and more equitable means of checking 
consumption and stimulating new production. And though, in one 
country or another, autarky may provide a means of encouraging 
certain industries that the authorities wish to implant, it is often at 
a cost higher than that a policy of freer exchange might have involved. 


Without losing sight of these factors, I repeat that increased 
production must remain the final objective of our economic policy. 
The rate of industrial expansion being for many years to come the 
criterion by which a policy and civilization are judged, we must, to 
succeed in the present struggle, utilize all available resources to the 
maximum and with as little interruption as possible. 

I should like to illustrate this point by referring once again to the 
example of my own country. An economic policy capable of utilizing 
all our resources, of avoiding recessions or at least keeping them 
within reasonable limits, would enable France to obtain an annual 
increase of 6 percent instead of 4 percent. The difference may seem 
slight. However, this difference of 2 percent would change the whole 
picture, for it would mean that in the next fifteen years the per capita 
production of the Soviet Union would not catch up with ours and 
that we would remain in the lead instead of gradually falling behind. 

In itself and under different circumstances, a recession would not 
be the worst of calamities. We now know from experience that it is 
possible to limit the consequences of a recession, to prevent it from 
assuming the disastrous proportions of a real depression and to insure 
a new departure toward prosperity. In this field, immense progress 
has been made in the last generation. Nowadays, there is little danger 
of depressions comparable to that of 1929; the three recessions re- 
gistered since the end of the war have been relatively painless. They 
provoked no panic, not even a wave of pessimism—and this in turn 
helped to keep them within limits—for today the public knows that 
the governments possess effective means of preventing recessions from 
turning into disastrous crises. But this feeling of confidence is not 
enough. We must not forget the great competition. While we are mark- 
ing time or even falling back during a period of recession, the Eastern 
world continues to advance by forced marches. Its economic methods 
—with their cruelty, their inhumanity—insure the full utilization of 
its equipment and manpower, in short, of all its resources. Often the 
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productivity is low (forced or semi-forced labor does not provide the 
best conditions of efficiency) ; but there, no one is idle; all men and 
means are on the march and that is what accounts for their progress. 


Can we, for our part, in conditions of freedom and stability, 
avoid the losses of wealth and time that result from depressions or 
even from recessions? It has been calculated that the last recession 
though not so very painful in itself—cost the United States the 
equivalent of 50 to 60 billion dollars in goods and wealth that were 
not produced and might have been. Figures of the same nature, though 
much lower, might be quoted for Great Britain, Canada, France, Ger- 
many and other countries. While so many needs remain unsatisfied at 
home and abroad can we permit such opportunities to be neglected? 


Why has the Western world not succeeded in putting up an or- 
ganized resistance to the periodic recessions? 

First of all, let us note—and the fact is important—that the 
central purpose of all the great economic and financial agreements 
that have been concluded between different countries since the war 
has been to develop international trade through the stabilization of 
currencies and by an increasing measure of convertibility and the 
gradual elimination of trade barriers—quotas and tariffs. 

Action in this direction was certainly necessary for the war and 
the ensuing period of reconstruction had everywhere fostered strong 
tendencies to autarky. We can only welcome international agreements 
aiming to curtail these unfortunate consequences of the war and try- 
ing to influence the member countries in favor of a policy of interna- 
tional cooperation and progressively freer trade. 

But should the men in positions of responsibility attach less im- 
portance to rates of development and growth? 

Of course, the problems of production and industrial expansion 
have not been, wholly and totally, left out of account in international 
trade and financial agreements. The efforts made to create a sounder 
basis of competition both within individual countries and internation- 
ally and to develop specialization and rationalization, in other words to 
increase efficiency and productivity, were intended to achieve better 
conditions for production which in turn would make for a higher 
standard of living. 

But it is equally true that in the same period a part of the 
productive plants, manpower and raw material remained idle. Effi- 
ciency must be one of our essential objectives. But if it is not accom- 
panied by utilization of all available equipment and manpower, it will 
not enable us to stand up, even under the most favorable conditions, 
to the competition of the Soviet world, where nothing remains idle 
or unused, where everything and everybody is mobilized for production. 

The quadripartite communique published in Paris on December 
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21, 1959 by the heads of the American, British, French and German 
governments is very disappointing from that point of view. It contains 
a number of perfectly valid notions on economic cooperation, but there 
is not even a reference to the concept of expansion and general pro- 
gress. To that extent, it would seem that the four heads of govern- 
ment have not dealt with the very point which today is assuming 
more and more importance for the West.* 

But it can be said that the negotiations were hampered and 
entangled by the very unfortunate disagreements between the group 
of the six Western European countries on the Continent and the group 
of the seven countries gathered around Great Britain. The United 
States and Canada tried to bring them closer. I cannot say for sure 
that their attempts were successful. But discussions of this kind had 
as a result—and this could not be helped—the drawing away of the 
delegations from what should have been the gist of the meeting, that 
is, progress and growth. 

The fact remains, however, that if, during the past years, the 
governments did not give proper priority to these aims, it is because 
of deep-rooted and, so to say, ever-present reasons which I now intend 
to examine. 

A report of the Economic Department of the United Nations, pub- 
lished last summer, showed the fear of inflation to be so widespread 
as to prevent many governments from taking action against economic 
slowdowns. This explains why available resources have not been used 
to the maximum. We have seen Great Britain interrupt the develop- 
ment of its industrial production for three years in order to prevent 
a rise in prices—unsuccessfully, I might add. And early last year, the 
German monetary authorities announced that in the future Germany 
must limit jts economic expansion in order to safeguard its currency. 

However, the connection between expansion and an increase in 
prices is neither necessary nor general. The two phenomena have often 
gone hand in hand and while, no doubt, caution is in order this does 
not mean that we should succumb to an excessive and unreasonable 
phobia; it does not mean, for example, that we should underestimate 
the flexibility of our modern economic systems and, in consequence, 
overestimate the risks of any increase in demand at any moment. 
Sometimes an increase in demand is a favorable sign, particularly at 
the end of a recession when reserves of manpower and excess produc- 
tive capacity are still high. 

And yet our economic policies are constantly drawn between two 
tendencies which are regarded as basically contradictory; on the one 


* At this point, M. Mendés-France stated that he was not in a position to discuss 
the decisions recently reached in Paris as he had left France shortly before and had 
received no information other than that supplied by the newspapers. (Ed.) 
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hand, the desire for increased production; on the other, the desire to 
maintain a stable structure of prices and currency. To reconcile these 
two objectives—to achieve maximum expansion without inflation— 
that is the great problem we have to solve. By solving it, we shall 
show that our Western civilization is capable of dealing with the pro- 
blems of the twentieth century. 

Now what kind of relations does exist today between the evolution 
of production and stability? Chiefly for political and social reasons 
certain of the recent periods of recession and unemployment were not 
accompanied by the traditional drop in prices and wages. Where did 
that come from? ; 

Regardless of ideological and doctrinal preference, the large mod- 
ern countries, particularly since the end of the war, have in general 
introduced certain regulative measures—built-in stabilizers—into their 
legislation and into their labor contracts. When a crisis threatens, these 
measures do not suffice to prevent it, but they have proved quite 
effective with the result that the recessions of the last fifteen years 
have been very moderate. The collective bargaining which provides for 
minimum wages or unemployment benefits, the measures taken in sup- 
port of farm prices, the graduated scale income tax, other tax incen- 
tives, consumer credit, public works programs, and so forth—all these 
more or less automatic mechanisms situated halfway between econ- 
omies and politics, account, according to certain economists, for the 
fact that in 1957 and 1958, despite an unfavorable conjecture, con- 
sumption did not slump; actually, it has increased in the United 
States so that once existing stocks were exhausted consumer needs 
made for renewed production and set the whole economic machine in 
motion. Without all these safeguards, the same conjecture might well 
have resulted in a severe depression. 

Is it not likely that a study of the facts I have just cited will 
enable us to work out a program of action providing greater stability 
in the future, both in times of threatening crisis and in periods of 
expansion ? 

The fears which thus far, in the opinion of the United Nations 
experts, have hampered any bold action against underemployment 
would be far less acute if appropriate techniques to prevent or, at 
. least, to attenuate inflationary booms in time of prosperity—such as 
measures aiming at more mobility of capital, more willingness on the 
part of the labor to move, more effective and active employment of- 
fices, new taxation schemes, quick modifications in external trade 
policy, and so forth—were worked out by political leaders and groups, 
labor unions, farmers’ associations and the employers’ groups, and were 
clearly defined in advance keeping the public informed. This would 
require that the organizations in question, fully informed of the risks 
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involved in certain economic conjunctures, be able to publicize these 
risks and, when necessary, to restrain their members from imprudent 
rashness. 

The dangers of cost inflation can be checked better by such means 
than by brutal deflation. Now I realize the political difficulties to be 
overcome but as a politician I insist that such a drive can be under- 
taken and can succeed in such countries as ours. Perhaps among remote 
and retarded populations only authoritarian ways of governing are 
able to induce the painful efforts needed to ensure a very rapid ex- 
pansion. Such is not the case when modern and cultivated people are 
asked to participate in an effort which they are able to understand 
and to support freely. So it was in our countries during the war. 
So it is today in Israel where the masses and the labor unions give 
their support to measures aiming at checking inflation and, at the same 
time, at stimulating investments. When there is a clear, well-known, 
defined and popular aim, a common will can be developed and its 
strength ean become very powerful. But, of course, such developments 
can only take place and succeed if the political leaders, with the high- 
est sense of their responsibilities, accept the role—sometimes difficult— 
which is imparted to them. 

Thus it is on the political level that suggestions of this kind must 
be studied. They must be submitted to the public with a view to en- 
listing the widest support of an economic program favoring full em- 
ployment but stripped of the hazards rightly feared until now. Public 
awareness that such a policy—to prevent chaotic fluctuations of wages 
and prices and to check the perils of inflation—would be put into 
effect when necessary would in itself be a strong force for stability. 
All this calls, of course, for the economic education of the democratic 
countries and a program of economic education must be undertaken 
at once if we are not to forego the advantages of a positive policy 
oriented toward the greatest possible development. If we finally suc- 
ceed in reducing the risks of inflation, a policy of full employment 
will not arouse the same objections and worries as it does now. It will 
then be possible without fear—or with much less fear than before— 
to utilize the full productive capacity of the industrialized countries 
and their progress will at once become far more rapid. 

The stakes are high enough to warrant unbiased exploration of 
all the available possibilities. 

I will come now to the second aspect of the challenge confronting 
the Western world, that which concerns the underdeveloped countries, 
which perhaps now have become the arbiters of the contest between 
the two civilizations in the race. 

One of the greatest achievements that stands to your country’s 
credit in this respect is that you drew, some ten years ago, our at- 
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tention to the problem of the underdeveloped world. On the initiative 
of the United States a remarkable effort has been started but it re- 
mains insufficient and must be vastly broadened and increased. So far, 
what assistance has been provided to underdeveloped countries has 
all too often consisted in helping the poorer people to live from hand 
to mouth rather than providing them with the lasting means necessary 
to produce, to progress, and to improve their own conditions. 


The appraisals that have been made over past years have shown 
that, in spite of progress here and there and barring a few exceptions, 
industrial countries move ahead more rapidly than the underdeveloped 
ones. Between 1928 and 1957, that means thirty years, industrial pro- 
duction all over the world increased by 146 percent while exports 
from primary producer countries increased by only 53 percent. This 
figure has to be reduced to 23 percent if oil products are left aside 
(since they concern, as we know, only a small number of exporting 
countries). And we should not forget that these exports give, for the 
countries concerned, a measure of their capacity to invest that means 
to progress. 

The gap between the more developed nations and those that are 
lagging behind, far from closing little by little, is constantly becoming 
broader ; standards of living, if one takes into account demographical 
data, tend to remain level or even to deteriorate in certain countries, 
while they improve quite steadily in others. This contrast gives rise 
to a situation which would become explosive in the long run if we 
were not able to bring redress. We have already witnessed in the 
colonies some of the blood-drenched upheavals born of situations of 
that kind, particularly when the state holding colonial responsibili- 
ty failed to see the necessity of far-reaching political and economic 
measures. 

This state of affairs is not, in the last analysis, radically dif- 
ferent from what has been observed in the course of the 19th century 
in those countries of Europe where social evolution was giving birth 
to antagonism between classes: the privileged class of owners on the 
one hand, and on the other, the working class which for a long time 
had accepted its inferior status with resignation and was now abruptly 
claiming a happier lot and new social and economic rights as well 

_as political ones. According to Marxist theories, this antagonism was 
bound to lead to the worst upheavals or was, at any rate, impossible 
to mitigate. Later events have belied their prophecies. In a large 
number of countries—for instance in the United Kingdom and in 
Scandinavia—part of the leadership, some political men, sociologists, 
and indeed an enlightened fraction of the capitalist class, have or- 
ganized a move in the direction of the gradual achievement of greater 
justice. Income taxation, social and welfare legislation, teaching im- 
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parted to more and more layers of the population, and so forth—all 
went in the direction of a better distribution of riches and power. The 
same reforms also carried economic modifications, in the sense of an 
increase in general productivity, in their wake. This was to benefit 
one and all, even those who prima facie might have feared becoming 
victims of the process. 

We are now witnessing on the international scale events of a 
similar nature to those which developed in the past on the domestic 
scene. There again, we have the opposition between the owners and 
the underprivileged; there again, the underprivileged, long silent, 
start all of a sudden to stake their claims; there again, the right ma- 
chinery for solidarity may avoid the direct conflicts and recourse 
to war; there again, such machinery as is provided will in the last 
analysis serve the interests of all, including those of whom some effort 
toward solidarity and even some sacrifices must, in the first instance, 
be asked. 

Some people fear, however, that the chances of any useful inter- 
vention on the part of the West in less developed countries are very 
slight because the Communist world, so the argument goes, has too 
great an advantage due to its methods, its experience, and its support 
of any nationalist propaganda, to the extent that it is directed against 
Europe and the United States. I do not think that we should yield 
to such a form of inferiority complex. I remain convinced, much to 
the contrary, that our Western civilization is in a better position than 
any other one to contribute to the rehabilitation of less developed 
countries. We are in a better position to do so because taken as a 
group our material and physical resources are at a much higher level. 
We are in a better position because we represent freedom and, what- 
ever may ‘have been said, the attraction and prestige of freedom will 
remain unequalled if we are able to demonstrate that our efficiency 
is, in no way, less than that of our opponents and that freedom is, 
by no means, an obstacle to progress — indeed, that it is sometimes an 
incentive towards progress. Yes, if we are able to demonstrate this, 
both the individuals and the masses involved will exercise their choice 
in favor of freedom. But before any prospect of modernization and 
development can be opened up for these countries and before there 
can be any radical improvement in their living conditions, it will, 
first of all, be necessary to provide an equitable remuneration for 
their efforts—in other words, a stable market for their products; then 
it will be necessary to help them to acquire productive capital goods. 

May I say a few words on these two points? 

First, let me discuss the underdeveloped countries’ production, 
their selling prices and their terms of trade. At a time when the ex- 
pression ‘‘assistance to less developed countries’’ is on the lips of all, 
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is it not striking and meaningful, indeed, that during the course of 
the year 1957-1958 the primary producer countries have been suffer- 
ing, because of the recession and its effects on their terms of trade, a 
loss of over two billion dollars both in terms of national income and 
contraction of import capacity? Such a sum is equivalent to the total 
amount of loans granted to them by the World Bank for a period of 
six years. 

Further, this summary of the situation, though it gives in itself 
rise to much concern, is only half the picture since it deals with the 
overall position of primary producers, obviously including oil producer 
countries which are, as I have already said, outstandingly at an ad- 
vantage. If we consider only the group of primary producers who are 
not in this particularly favorable situation, the deficit on balance 
of trade for 45 countries amounted in 1957-1958 to 6.5 billion dollars. 
The total amount of credit extended and loans granted for the same 
period by the World Bank, the International Monetary Fund and the 
industrialized countries together does not even reach the 5 billion 
dollar mark. The difference between 6.5 billion and 5 billion dollars 
has meant losses in exchange reserves and therefore a weakening of 
those countries’ economies and a lessening of their capacity for growth 
and development. 

International organizations have underlined the fact that most 
new countries draw their main resources from the export of a very 
narrow range of productions, sometimes even of one single commodity. 
Any drop in world market prices, albeit slight, or any drop in demand 
affecting a particular commodity or foodstuff is enough for the entire 
economy of a producer country to be torn asunder if, as is often the 
case, the whole of its balance with the outer world and its capacity 
to invest rest on the export of that particular commodity. Even if the 
decline in prices is followed by an increase such a swell-and-collapse 
movement is by no means favorable to the establishment of long-term 
plans. What is important from the viewpoint of the producers is that 
comparatively stable outlets and prices should give them the amount 
of assurance they need to launch a policy of investments and improve- 
ment of their methods of work. 


Yet at the same time we see the Soviet Union starting and 
developing a long-term and stable price-contracting policy. It buys at 
stable prices mass quantities of cotton from Egypt, rubber from Ma- 
laya, tin from Bolivia, rice from Burma, and so on. 

All these facts are a matter of public knowledge. And price stabil- 
ization for the main commodities is on the agenda of large interna- 
tional agencies as it was a very long time ago. However, no decision 
has yet been taken and no agreement has been reached on the methods 
to be applied. I believe, given the urgency of the problems and the 
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short span of time available, that we should take up, once again, all 
the preparatory work which has been done and sometimes carried 
very far afield, with our minds attuned to the necessity of achieving 
rapid results. Certain plans, particularly those which had to do with 
the constitution of buffer stocks, would deserve to be examined once 
again and very thoroughly. Some very valuable studies have been made 
on the subject—for instance by the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion as early as 1946. A few years later, upon the request of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, a report was put to the United Nations, where the 
question of stockpiling was expounded in detail. In this report the 
advantages and, of course, the difficulties and drawbacks of such a 
practical device are objectively explained. 


Account is taken more particularly of the anti-cycle influence 
which such a stockpiling policy might exert. It goes without saying 
that if during a period where prices are declining commodities are 
purchased on the international market, what currency is given in ex- 
change for them will serve as an anti-deflationary, indeed, as a stim- 
ulating factor on the economies concerned; and vice-versa, at a time 
when there is an upswing in prices or inflationary development, market 
sales of goods from the stockpile will help check the trends. These 
considerations have led a number of economists for some time to ad- 
vocate various schemes of a far-reaching monetary character through 
the medium of a stockpiling policy applied to a number of chosen 
commodities. I have no intention of discussing these proposals, but 
I do believe, without going so far in this as some of the scholars or 
specialists, that the possibility nevertheless should be considered in 
all earnest of international action to obviate the economic and political 
risks arising out of the instability of commodity prices, the mainspring 
of which would be a stockpiling policy enforced by one or several 
international agencies. In fact, experiments in the field of concerted 
stockpiling have already been conducted in the United Kingdom and 
the United States with inconclusive or unequal results, maybe because 
the experiments were led with a certain lack of forward vision. The 
stockpiling policy applied by the United States for non-ferrous metals 
for instance has been pursuing several objectives simultancously: to 
support or to expand marginal undertakings which produce strategic 
materials, to set up and maintain stocks for all metals when national 
production is not in excess of requirements and to mitigate price 
fluctuations. These objectives at some period are hardly consistent 
with one another. That is why the policy that has been followed did 
little to mitigate price fluctuations and to help new countries whose 
terms of trade were being threatened to an ever-increasing extent. 


Caution of course should be exercised so that a stockpiling policy, 
as applied to a given commodity, should not artificially stimulate its 
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production when it has outlived its usefulness and when its markets 
are dwindling; such would be the case, for instance, of a natural com- 
modity for which a synthetic product with a lower cost tends to be- 
come substituted. It does not seem impossible to avoid this pitfall 
provided that the main factor taken into account when any decision 
is made to intervene on the market is the variation of the average 
price index affecting all commodities and not one commodity only. 


I believe, however, that one of the main objections which has 
been formulated against the policy of concerted stockpiling is the fol- 
lowing one: what is feared is not mainly that dangerous stimulation 
should be given to the production of a single commodity, the. uses 
of which tend to become fewer and fewer, but, indeed, that such an 
incentive be provided for all or most commodities, stocks of which 
would pile up needlessly and dangerously while their monetary coun- 
terpart would be giving rise to inflationary perils. Now on this very 
point, and in terms of the prospects, newly opened up for interna- 
tional policy and of the necessity for swift action to achieve the rapid 
growth of all economies, the views which have been held up to now 
are, it seems to me, subject to correction. If all countries are called 
upon to develop their economies and in particular the less-developed 
countries, it is a shortage, not a glut, of raw materials which will 
threaten them. Some years ago, the Paley report, which by no means 
went unnoticed, already hinted at such possibilities. 


If I have made my point clearly, the free world must, here and 
now, make an out-and-out wager on expansion everywhere and espe- 
cially on the growth and industrialization of the new countries. If 
the wager is lost, this would mean that our whole future as free men 
would founder. If we are to win, however, we should start from the 
assumption that there will be a shortage of resources, not a super- 
fluity, and consequently a cautious and appropriate stockpiling policy 
can and indeed should be included, as a matter of course, in the frame 
of our general strategy. 


The establishment of price-regulating machinery for commodities 
produced by underdeveloped countries would obviously involve, in the 
first instance, important financial outlays, the most substantial part of 
which have to be covered by the group of industrialized countries. 
Yet, this scheme, even if adopted, will not constitute the sole aspect 
of their intervention: simultaneously, they would also have to assist 
the underdeveloped nations in a more direct form, that of financial 
assistance to allow for industrialization. 

Hence, the problem of how to levy the necessary resources be- 
comes highly topical. Indeed, it seems nowadays to be fraught with 
even more difficulties than might have appeared some years ago. The 


evolution of the US balance of payments and the necessity (in the . 
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interests of the Western world as a whole, and not only of the US) 
not to create embarrassment for the operation of the most important 
currency in the world, which has become an international standard, 
confirm the fact that the mustering of financial resources intended 
for the development of new countries does meet with very genuine 
difficulties. 


There again, a solution will be found only to the extent that the 
most advanced countries with world-wide responsibilities will be able 
to find the ways and means of raising supplementary resources from 
inside their own economies. 

Clearly, if industrialized countries’ contributions were to con- 
stitute a levy on what their population had come to consider as an 
unchallengeable acquisition, if the levy were to make inroads into their 
present standard of living, even if it involved their giving up the 
prospect of a slight yearly increase, it would nowhere be granted with 
enough promptitude and on a sufficient scale. For such a levy to be 
acceptable, it would have to imply their renouncing only those fruits 
of progress which they had not been led to expect, in other words, an 
increase in growth beyond what hitherto had been considered as usual. 


If, in the West, a rhythm of development of some 2 percent per 
annum, with a corresponding improvement in the standards of liv- 
ing, has become, so to speak, part of our way of life, it will never 
be possible to obtain agreement for whole or part of it to be relin- 
quished, however pressing the necessity may be, for the sake of rescu- 
ing the poorer people of the earth. But if it were possible to increase 
economic activity and production to the tune of, say 4 percent and 
even 6 percent in Europe, where this is feasible then it ought to be 
possible to get an agreement without too much difficulty. In this 
way it would be possible to maintain a high standard of living and at 
the same time have enough surplus to devote to the underdeveloped 
countries. Thus the populations of our countries would continue to 
benefit by an increase in their standards of living over the years 
although this would be less than if all the results of a stepped-up econ- 
omic activity were applied in one direction, but would be substantial 
nevertheless. There exists, therefore, the possibility of a solution, a way 
of avoiding the great conflict between the have and the have-nots. We 
should increase the pace of development as it affects advanced coun- 
tries in order to place them in a position where they can help those 
who are lagging behind. 

In facet, the prosperity of the most advanced countries involves 
in itself a whole chain of consequences to the advantage of the others 
—if only an increase in demand for commodities and primary products 
accrues. That is what the GATT experts have explained in a very in- 
teresting report where we read, among other sound proposals: 
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“It is by preventing the economic cycles and maintaining a re- 
gular rhythm of growth in their domestic economies, that the highly 
industrialized countries can best contribute to stabilize the markets 
of the basic commodities.’’ 


So those solutions, the necessity of which appears more and more 
clearly, apply just as well to those domestic problems of ours as to 
the problem of how to bring about the prosperity of the Western 
world and its success in the international competition and also as to 
the problem of how to relieve the less developed countries of some 
of their burden of poverty so that they in turn may experience promo- 
tion and progress. 


Finally, the conditions under which financial assistance might be 
given remain to be determined. Such negotiations as have been held, 
even though some results have been obtained which are by no means 
negligible, have shown that it is always difficult to organize aid 
on a sufficient scale and within the required time on a totally multi- 
lateral basis—that is, only through existing international bodies. 


At this point I should like to turn to the discussions which just 
took place in Paris and which I have already mentioned. The United 
States Government was wise to ask the European and Canadian dele- 
gations present at the meeting not to lose sight of the problems of 
underdeveloped countries. An ad hoc committee was created. But let 
us not deceive ourselves: the differences of views already recorded 
in the past may well, once more, delay the settlement of a long-term 
solution. This is why I would like to recall again a scheme of a tran- 
sitory character which would allow the realization of an immediate 
and effective program of aid, even if it were merely for an interim 
period. 

It seems to me that in the great emergency that faces us, each 
of the industrialized countries should solemnly undertake to earmark 
a certain percentage of its national income to provide in the most 
suitable way assistance to less developed countries. This could be done 
at once and freely, either by bilateral agreements or through inter- 
national organizations or in relation to the commodity stabilization 
schemes I have already described. At least once a year each country 
should submit accounts on its actions to an international authority 
. which would draw up and publish a progress report. With this method, 
everything would be set out in the open. Publicity would prevent such 
abuses as political pressure or the expenditure of funds for unproduc- 
tive purposes. World opinion would be informed of each country’s 
contribution and those doing too little, too late would be induced to 
participate more effectively in the efforts of all. Above all, it would 
be unthinkable, faced as we are with these difficulties, to shirk the 
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task which it is our responsibility to carry out or to consider it too 
heavy for our strength and our means. 

We have striven and won in circumstances more difficult and 
dramatic. What we all did together during the war was more arduous 
than what confronts us now. To piece together in a matter of months 
a war machine of unprecedented magnitude; to multiply in the United 
States military expenditure by 75; to set millions and millions of men 
to work on entirely new lines of production while others were with- 
drawn from the industries and sent to the battlefields; to do all that 
in the midst of the greatest peril and without even a modicum of 
preparation, constituted one of the historical feats for which tribute is 
due to the technical civilization of our century. 


Indeed, if a rebuttal of the assault on our civilization were to 
involve an out-and-out sacrifice of all human freedom, the dilemma 
would be heart-rending, since man, his destiny and his independence 
are precisely what is at stake in the worldwide conflict. Fortunately, 
however, the question does not arise in these terms. In our civiliza- 
tion, it is possible to appeal to the moral forces of the people who 
are capable of understanding where their collective duty lies and of 
accepting the necessary strictures. It is not true—and it is up to our 
generation to prove it—that the key to satisfactory and more or less 
orderly growth lies solely in communist methods. Our modern view of 
economic policy is by no means exclusive of a certain amount of dis- 
cipline. If such discipline is applied in order to put an end to waste, 
to the lack of a proper selection in the field of investments and to 
serious inconsistencies, then the rate of growth itself would benefit 
directly and substantially. 

But it is obvious that the broad policy to be undertaken can only 
be fruitful for all of us to the extent that it is developed interna- 
tionally. Any expansion policy involves certain risks from the balance 
of payments viewpoint for the country which embarks upon it. These 
risks are far more severe when different nations, instead of taking 
concerted steps, adopt different or even conflicting methods. That is 
why those international organizations which are at present successfully 
engaged in increasing the overall volume of trade and improving pro- 
ductivity should be entrusted with the further task of promoting 
simultaneously throughout the different countries of the Western 
world, a rate of growth which will permit both a rise in the standards 
of living and adequate assistance to the less developed people of 
the world. 

When I present these points of view, I often have the impression 
that my audience is divided into two groups representing conflicting 
temperaments and mentalities. 

On the one side stand those who are resigned to the present state 
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of affairs or, more precisely, who are unwilling to understand that 
the years just ahead of us must inevitably give birth to a new world, 
or who do not wish to face the consequences, or who would simply 
like to delay the process in the hope, no doubt, that the status quo 
will last as long as they do. We find men of this type everywhere, 
and even in circles that regard themselves as modern and advanced. 


On the other side stand those who know that the universe of 
tomorrow will have totally changed its face and its very foundations 
and that a do-nothing policy would lead to upheavals, cruelties, in- 
justices, and sufferings which it is their duty as men to try to prevent. 
These men are prepared for action. Quite naturally, they are -to be 
found chiefly among the young, among those who are destined to live 
through the extraordinary period of human history whose uncertain 
dawn we begin to perceive today. 


To all those who are enabled by their intelligence, their open 
minds or their generous hearts to understand their epoch and who 
are prepared to act, we must never cease to give explanation and 
directives. This is a task for political leaders (provided they under- 
stand the situation and wish to act, which is not always the case). 
But it is also the task incumbent on our intellectual leaders, on all 
those who can make themselves heard by the people—our professors, 
writers, newspapermen, and so on. 


In the last few years, a class of intellectuals whose tastes and 
studies certainly did not prepare them for this sort of activity have 
taken a considerable part in the political education of public opinion. 
The atomic scientists, suddenly faced with problems which went far 
beyond the confines of their laboratories—human problems of the grav- 
est and most far-reaching kind—have considered it their duty to ex- 
plain certain things which they alone were in a position to understand 
fully. They made no political propaganda: for this they had neither 
the desire nor the aptitude. But they took every possible opportunity 
to explain a situation that was known to them. And there is no doubt 
that we owe them a great debt of gratitude because if, as I have 
said, a general war has become unthinkable, it is largely because they 
have given us an idea of what such a war would be like. 

I believe that it is the duty today of all thinking men—of all 
-intellectuals, economists and sociologists—to enlighten their contem- 
poraries in regard to other problems whose capital importance and 
urgency their studies and reflections have taught them to appreciate. 


It is my hope that all those who are convinced that we are facing 
a decisive turning point in history will accept their individual and 
colleetive responsibilities. This evening, I can think of no more im- 
portant, no more urgent wish, to conclude my lecture. 
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An Announcement from the Foreign Policy Association 


“GREAT DECISIONS” —A NEW EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRAM WHICH CONTINUES TO 
BURY A MYTH 


By Thomas Strong Menkel 


Six years ago the state of Oregon was chosen as the testing ground 
for a new kind of mass educational program in world affairs, set into 
motion by a small group of people unwilling to accept the widespread 
notion that the American public simply isn’t interested in global events 
and issues. 

This initial test would provide the answer to a big question: If 
the public is interested, is this the program that will prove it? 

The answer was affirmative; and the program, now conducted on 
a nationwide basis, continues to bury the myth which holds that the 
American citizen has a mind habitually closed to matters concerning 
international relations. 

The group that joined in the Oregon test was made up of officials 
of the World Affairs Council of Oregon, Inc., the general extension 
division of the Oregon State Department of Education and the Port- 
land, Ore., school system, and representatives of the Foreign Policy 
Association, Ine., of New York City, which had just formulated a new 
—and what it believed would be an effective and practical—means of 
expanding citizen understanding of world affairs. 

The philosophy of the plan was rooted in the American demo- 
cratic tradition. It held, simply, that world affairs should not be 
considered the sole province of a few specialists and intellectuals and 
those with particular interests in the field; that, to the contrary, 
world affairs could and should command the attention of the plow- 
hand, the factory worker, the salesman, the busboy, the housewife, 
and many others who together comprise the vast American public. 

Only two years after the new plan was inaugurated in Oregon 
under the title, ‘‘Great Decisions,’’ the Christian Science Monitor 
described it as an educational activity ‘‘well on its way to becoming 
a national phenomenon.’’ Since then, it has continued to fulfill the 
expectations of this statement. 

In its initial year in Oregon, there were 4,215 citizen participants, 
with program support from 2 broadcasting stations and 1 newspaper; 
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in 1959, 43 states and 165,000 participants received the support of 120 
broadcasting stations and 199 newspapers. 


To bring the statistical picture up to date, following a preliminary 
survey of the 1960 program, which got underway throughout the coun- 
try on February 7, the Foreign Policy Association predicted a record 
involvement, in the 49 continental states and the state of Hawaii, of 
over 500,000 citizens, receiving the support of well over 125 broad- 
casting stations and over 250 newspapers. 

While explaining that mass media support must be given a large 
share of the credit for the continuing growth of ‘‘Great Decisions,’’ 
the Association believes the basic cause of this growth to be the nature 
of the program itself. 

‘In this program,’’ observed John W. Nason, president of the 
Association, ‘‘we create an opportunity for the citizen to discuss what 
he already believes. He is told, in effect, ‘you’re right about this ques- 
tion of America’s survival. Here’s a way to prove it.’ No program, 
unless it is able to attract the interest of the average citizen, can ever 
hope to receive the continuing and wholehearted support of the mass 
media.’’ 

Just what are the ingredients of ‘‘Great Decisions’’ which have 
made it possible to engage the serious attention of such a diverse and 
representative group of Americans in all walks of life? . 

To begin with, the program is aimed at the American ‘‘com- 
munity,’’ per se. It is an eight-week review of the eight current issues 
of United States foreign policy. Study kits prepared by the Associa- 
tion are self-contained and self-administering; they include back- 
ground material and ‘‘fact sheets’’ on each of the eight issues, instruc- 
tions for organizing friends and neighbors into study and discussion 
groups, and opinion ballots which enable participants to register their 
opinions on each issue and which are sent in summary form to Con- 
gressmen, Senators and officials of the US Department of State. 

Although the program is offered nationally by the FPA, which 
not only names the issues (selected with the assistance of a group of 
recognized world affairs experts) but also prepares the background 
and study and discussion material for these issues, nevertheless a 
major premise of the program is that it be sponsored on a strictly 
local basis; that is, by individual community leaders or residents, by 
‘a civic, service, business, professional, educational or religious organ- 
ization, or by some or all of such groups. 


’ 


It was felt from the outset that complete local autonomy is es- 
sential in organizing, directing and promoting a given community’s 
‘‘Great Decisions’’ program, and experience has borne out the truth 
of this assumption. 

‘“We have discovered,’’ Mr. Nason explained, ‘‘that communities, 
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like individuals, have varying personalities and customs. Just as 
the American public is able to govern itself, so is it able to study and 
discuss world affairs issues, and to organize its own community and 
statewide study and discussion groups.’’ 


Two features of ‘‘Great Decisions’’ are also, in themselves, im- 
portant factors in the program’s growth picture. One of these is the 
self-administering aspect of the Study Kits, which obviates the need 
for trained study leaders and makes the kits immediately adaptable 
to individual, group or classroom use. 


The second feature is the opinion ballot. There are eight ballots, 
one for each of the eight issues, supplied in the Study Kit. Participants 
are assured, by statements included in each kit, that officials of 
the Department of State and Congressional leaders are anxious to 
hear what they have to say about these issues. The ballots, according 
to the FPA, thus supply an incentive for program participation on 
the part of many citizens who might otherwise feel that their opinions 
do not matter when it comes to issues of US foreign policy. 


Issues that are being discussed in this year’s program, carrying 
through March, are: 


Introduction: What US Objectives in the World? 


1) Communist Timetable for 1960... What Odds? 
2) Divided Europe . . . Cooperation or Crisis? 

3) Red China on The March ... What US Action? 
4) What Chances for India’s Middle Way? 

5) Middle East .. . What Hope for Stability? 

6) What Goals for Africa’s New Leaders? 

7) Cuba’s Revolution . . . Reform or Fiasco? 

8) US Global Strategy .. . What Outlook for 1960? 


And these issues, technical as they may sound, will receive at 
least 40 hours of study by each of upwards of a half-million citizens 
and students—not only in college and high school classrooms from 
Portland, Oregon, to Portland, Maine and from Montana to Miami, 
but in some of the unlikeliest places, such as: laundromats, beauty 
parlors, prisons, churches, fire houses and hospitals, car pools and 
logging camps, country clubs and factories, homes for the blind, farm- 
houses and ranches, granges and union halls, commuter trains and 
park benches. 


Commenting on the 1960 program, Ambassador Henry Cabot 
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Lodge, permanent representative of the United States to the United 
Nations, said: 


We are living in a world of rapid and even revolutionary change. 
The United States carries a heavy responsibility for influencing the 
forces of change in the direction of freedom and peace. Our own 
future as a nation depends on the outcome. 

To meet this challenge we must make many important decisions. 
Many of these cannot be made by the President or the Executive 
Branch alone. They require not only action by the Congress but by 
citizens generally, That means that all citizens, and not just the gov- 
ernment, need the knowledge on which wise decisions must be based. 

All those throughout the nation who take part in this program 

[Great Decisions] are doing themselves and the country an important 
service. 


The program has given every indication over the past five years 
that the average American citizen’s apparent apathy is not so much 
lack of concern over world affairs as it is confusion and uncertainty 
about the way to cope with problems. In short, his latent interest in 
world affairs can be aroused if the right means are used. This rep- 
resents a potential which spells eventual success in the long-range 
attempt to meet the challenge to American democracy. 

Meanwhile, despite the increasing success of the ‘‘Great Deci- 
sions’’ program, the FPA through its regional offices is constantly 
studying and trying new ways to expose greater numbers of citizens 
to world affairs education. 

Just as ‘‘Great Decisions’’ evolved into a national program after 
extensive pilot testing, so it is hoped that other program projects 
now being developed may produce major breakthroughs in what has 
been called citizen indifference to foreign relations. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Contributors to the Book Review section are members of the editorial 
staff of the JOURNAL OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS and graduate 
students of Columbia University. The books reviewed are selected on the 
basis of their general interest and importance to the study of international 
affairs. 


STRATEGY IN THE MISSILE AGE. By Bernard Brodie. (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press), 423 pp. $6.50. 


Dr. Brodie in this Rand Corporation study has made a valuable contribution to 
the growing volume of literature on military strategy in the nuclear age. Starting with 
a survey of strategic thought from Clausewitz to Douhet, Dr. Brodie points out some 
of the misapplications and failures of strategy that marked both World Wars. This 
prepares the reader for the strategic rethinking which the appearance of nuclear weap- 
ons and ICBM’s has made necessary and which is set forth quite persuasively in the 
rest of the book. 

Dr. Brodie maintains that “massive retaliation’ as expounded by Secretary Dulles 
in 1954 is simply preventive war by provocation with the essentially disadvantageous 
feature of having conceded to the enemy the choice as to when we will unleash the 
preventive attack. Since “massive retaliation’ means total war, the chances are good 
that when given a choice, the U.S. will opt for limited war. ‘The attractiveness of 
limited war,” Dr. Brodie writes, ‘‘as an alternative to total war starts from the fact 
that as a matter of national policy we have conclusively forsworn preventive war.” 
The overriding characteristic of limited war is ‘massive restraint.” This means restrict- 
ing our choice of weapons as well as restricting the war geographically. Some have 
argued for the use of nuclear weapons in a limited war, but Dr. Brodie says that “be- 
tween the use and non-use of atomic weapons there is a vast watershed of difference 
and distinction, one that ought not be cavalierly thrown away, as we appear to be 
throwing it away, if we are serious about trying to limit war.” 

Running like a red thread throughout this book is the plea for a better defense 
of our retaliatory force, the Strategic Air Command. The big question today is not 
whether we need more bombers and missiles but whether SAC can suffer the first 
blow which our current strategy postulates and still remain an effective retaliatory 
force. If the enemy comes to doubt that SAC is sufficiently protected, he may be 
tempted to strike. That is the reason, Dr. Brodie argues, that we need a “hard core” 
of SAC capable of absorbing the first blow and still able to put enough planes and 
missiles through a fully-alerted enemy defensive system to the targets in the enemy 
homeland. 

Can we afford in dollar terms the strategy of deterrence? To those that say no 
Dr. Brodie replies with quotations from publications by respected economists to show 
that we can. “If,” he says, “we were willing to raise our military budget from 10 
per cent to perhaps 13 or 14 per cent of our growing GNP, we could provide an im- 
pressive amount of useful passive defense over a few years, both for our retaliatory 
force and for civil defense, and also a strong force specialized for non-nuclear limited 
war. 

In short, Dr. Brodie prescribes three main principles of action for the U.S. in 
the thermonuclear age. The first and most basic is “guaranteeing through various 
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forms of protection the survival of the retaliatory force under attack.” This can begin 
with the “hardening” of our bases but will eventually entail dispersal and/or mobility. 
The second basic principle is the establishment of an effective force for dealing with 
limited wars. The third principle is that of providing for the saving of human life 
on a vast scale. Of this Dr. Brodie says, “the present neglect of a shelter program 
of any dimensions bears no perceptible relation to the military risks we seem daily 
willing to take.” 

Though in 1941 our leaders expected that war with Japan was imminent, they 
were caught by surprise at Pearl Harbor because they failed to project themselves 
imaginatively into the conditions of a war situation. This is a valuable and probably 
vital talent. Dr. Brodie has been actively engaged in formulating nuclear strategy ever 
since the advent of nuclear weapons (cf. his The Absolute Weapon published in 1946), 
and this book presents the results of his efforts. 

This book is well organized, and its ideas are lucidly and persuasively developed. 
Reading it is mandatory for anyone who wants to consider himself well-versed on our 
present power-political posture in the world. 

Ramon H. Hulsey 


NATO AND AMERICAN SECURITY. Klaus Knorr, ed. (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press), 342 pp. $6.00. 


This book is the product of two Princeton University Conferences on NATO 
Strategy held under Professor Knorr’s direction in January, 1959. With this book, the 
crucial debate on NATO strategy has reached new heights: no discussion of that 
strategy can proceed without reference to this book. The book is a presentation of ten 
papers written by various experts and read at the Conferences. In addition, an introduc- 
tory chapter and a concluding chapter by Professor Knorr are presented. Finally, and 
perhaps of greatest value, there is an appendix written by Knorr which is a Conference 
Report on Aspects of NATO Strategy. 

Although the Conferences were held over one year ago, there is little of the 
discussion which has been outdated despite the developments in the past year which 
in the political sphere involved the unprecedented series of meetings between heads- 
of-state on four continents. In addition, in the field of national military policy the 
Alliance witnessed the still greater independence of France with regard to the deploy- 
ment of its forces and the development of nuclear weapons — an independence with 
which the Princeton conferees were less concerned in January, 1959, than they would 
have been, had they met in December, 1959, during the NATO Council and Western 
summit meetings. Finally, the irreversible march of science and technology in 1959 
as exemplified by the Soviet lunar probes demonstrated again that discussions of 
strategy are always somewhat tentative. But we still have at hand a reliable guide 
to NATO strategy and an indispensable clarification of the various approaches to 
the discussion of that strategy. 

It should be borne in mind, however, that although the participants of these 
Conferences represented every shade of opinion on strategy, they were predominantly 
American. The European view would no doubt have received fuller expression, as in 
previous NATO Conferences at Princeton, had more representatives of that area of 
the Alliance been present. (Incidentally, the title of the book is misleading — the 
Conferences and the papers presented in this book concern themselves with a great 
deal more than American security.) 

Given the complex subject of the Conferences and the varied backgrounds of 
the participants (although all of the contributors to this volume have previously writ- 
ten on military affairs), it is not surprising that there was no general agreement on 
the “correct NATO strategy.” As Professor Knorr frankly admits at the outset, “we 
do not know whether there is a grand strategy, better than the prevailing one.” None- 
theless, there was almost unanimous agreement on the lack of credibility of the massive 
retaliation doctrine in NATO strategy and a widespread belief in the need for a 
conventional limited war capability. 

The contributors to this volume, aside from Professor Knorr, are Roger Hilsman, 
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Cyril E. Black, Fredrick J. Yaeger, George W. Rathjens, Jr., Malcolm W. Hoag, 
Morton A. Kaplan, A. L. Burns, Thomas C. Schelling, Denis Healey, Gordon A. 
Craig and Paul Nitze. 


Aurelius Fernandez 


THE QUESTION OF NATIONAL DEFENSE. By Oskar Morgenstern. (New York: Random 
House), 306 pp. $3.95. 


Oskar Morgenstern says in his preface that he is not trying to be original but 
“to find the truth.” His principal recommendation is, indeed, sound, although not 
novel: he argues for an “Oceanic System’’ — an invulnerable retaliatory force com- 
posed mainly of missile-carrying submarines. The location of these submarines would, 
of course, be unknown to an enemy. The submarines would not attract enemy missiles 
toward population centers, as fixed bases might do. Hardening fixed bases would only 
be an expensive way of forcing the enemy to employ larger bombs to destroy them, 
thus increasing the danger to civilians living near the bases, the author points out. 
Both the United States and the Soviet Union are in the process of implementing an 
oceanic strategy. 


Much of Mr. Morgenstern’s book is more vituperative than informative. His 
attack is directed for the most part against automobile tail-fins and excessive televi- 
sion-watching, although the State Department and the universities come in for a share 
of the criticism. The author doubts that Americans will be able to muster the energy 
and leadership necessary to alter his conclusion that the present chances for an all-out 
thermonuclear war are greater than those against it, a conclusion based upon the as- 
sumption that being unprepared for war is the surest way of bringing it on. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Morgenstern’s suggestions on broad questions of strategy and 
his gloomy predictions carry more force than do some of the details of his recom- 
mendations for improving America’s defense. An economist, Mr. Morgenstern offers 
a program combining idealization of the military with oversimplified economic 
panaceas. He claims that the main factor determining the upper limit of the defense 
budget is the people’s willingness to spend for defense. It is uncertain whether Mr. 
Morgenstern’s proposal for supplying more information to the public concerning the 
dire threat facing the United States would result in increasing that willingness sig- 
nificantly. Few are unaware of the Soviet menace. The author himself points 
out that even World War II did not bring forth the sort of supreme effort on 
the part of the American people that might be required at the present time. Raising 
taxes and cutting out frills like veterans’ benefits are measures which could be taken 
immediately to raise defense spending, the author says. He fails, however, to explore 
thoroughly the domestic political issues even such relatively limited action would entail 
and is not completely convincing in his attempt to demolish the belief that increased 
governmental spending could lead to inflation and other serious economic conse- 
quences for the United States. 


G. N. Anderson 


THE ATLANTIC TRIANGLE AND THE COLD WAR. By Edgar Mcinnis. (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press), 163 pp. $4.50. 


Since the Second World War, the cooperation of the three nations that constitute 
the “Atlantic Triangle,” 7.¢., the United States, Canada, and Great Britain, has been 
essential both to the function of NATO as a deterrent to aggression and in building 
Western solidarity in the face of the Communist threat. But there have frequently 
been divisions of interest among these three nations, especially between the United 
States as the senior partner on the one hand and Great Britain and Canada as junior 
partners on the other. This has been manifested in the tendency of the latter two 
powers to regard every move that the United States makes with varying degrees of 
apprehension and to attempt to reconcile differences that arise in several areas. The 
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most significant of these areas is that of foreign trade, which, while it is vital to the 
viability of Great Britain and Canada, constitutes only 5% of the United States’ gross 
national product. Although foreign trade may be expected to become a much larger 
factor in the United States economy with each passing year, Mr. McInnis looks hope- 
fully toward a liberalization of trade among the three countries and a lowering of the 
present tariff barriers in order to improve the international economic situation. The 
new trade balance that is presently in the making may be deeply affected by the 
economic policies that the countries pursue and this in turn will affect the stability 
of NATO. 

To give proper insight on contemporary developments, the international relation- 
ship of these three states must. be placed in the context of the cold war. The con- 
flict of East and West in the struggle to win over the uncommitted nations, the rise 
of nationalism in Africa and the role of international organizations such as SEATO, 
the Baghdad Pact, and ANZUS, must be understood as contributing factors in the 
cold war situation. Discrediting the pretensions of the Soviet Union is not enough 
to improve the position of democratic principles as an opposing force to Communist 
ideology. Only by strengthening the democratic processes within their own borders 
can Western nations demonstrate the superiority of democracy as a system and make 
democratic ideas appealing to nationalistic and uncommitted areas. 

A primary requirement for the future is the maintenance of NATO as a defensive 
shield. The three democracies can also provide leadership by acting harmoniously 
to meet the challenge of cold war. No group of nations is as suitable for this task 
as are these countries; through common traditions, they achieve a natural unity which 
gives them the inherent strength to lead the Free World. 

Mr. McInnis’ discussion of these topics is of a general nature. He seeks to 
present a broad picture of the role of the Western democracies acting together in the 
context of the cold war and he examines problems which divide these nations as 
well as forces which bind them closer to each other. He achieves an excellent balance 
by concentrating first upon the “Triangle” countries and then expanding his viewpoint 
into a consideration of the East-West conflict. Finally, he gives an analysis of problems 
that linger in the Western camp and suggests some remedies that require cooperation, 
harmony, and foresight among the countries of the Atlantic Triangle. No one will 
disagree with his conclusions and most readers will be greatly enlightened by his broad 


and informative survey of recent cold war problems. 
Maurice Jerome Picard 


THE UNITED NATIONS AS A POLITICAL INSTITUTION. By H. G. Nicholas. (London: 
Oxford University Press), 179 pp. $3.40. 


Mr. Nicholas has undertaken an ambitious project in his attempt to summarize 
the historical development of the United Nations Organization in a slim, readable 
volume. The brevity of the work is not an unmixed blessing; many complexities, 
anomalies in the functioning of the principal organs, are superficially treated in the 
text. Despite such an obvious, even inevitable drawback, this study deserves attention 
along with standard authorities in the field. 

The analysis of the Security Council is sound, as well as succinct. Noting the 
failure of the major powers to agree, Mr. Nicholas documents the new role of the 

- General Assembly in the maintenance of peace and security. The chapter devoted to 
the intricate operation of the Assembly is too cluttered with factual details of pro- 
cedure and unnecessarily dramatic descriptions of the physical plant of the U.N. for 
the serious student of international affairs to gain any fresh insights. Mr. Nicholas 
apparently agrees with such well-known commentators as Professor Goodrich on the 
chief obstacles to progress in the General Assembly — the unwieldy character of the 
general debate, the casual attitude toward Charter provisions, the lack of enforcement 
procedures to support its resolutions. 

The chapters dealing with economic and social affairs indicate a misunderstand- 
ing of the political significance of these activities, particularly to the smaller states. 
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Mr. Nicholas quickly dismisses the controversies stemming from the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights as evidence of the United Nations’ involvement in “a wild 
goose chase.” Yet he white-washes the uncoordinated, ad hoc nature of U.N. partic- 
ipation in the technical assistance field as ‘‘instrinsically worthwhile,” as a “valuable 
. . . demonstration of the positive and creative energies of the U.N.” The author 
takes a rosy view of the “unique satisfaction” staff members feel because their work 
is a “positive accomplishment”; it imparts ‘‘goodwill” to its beneficiaries. Mr. Nicholas 
would do well to peruse carefully the reports of the Resident Representatives of the 
Technical Assistance Board, in order to check his unwarranted enthusiasm about the 
programs supported by ECOSOC. 

The final sections discuss the Secretariat and the role of key members in the 
United Nations, from the viewpoint of a somewhat disillusioned, but still hopeful 
Englishman. 


Linda Miller 


CONTROLS FOR OUTER SPACE, AND THE ANTARCTIC ANALOGY. By Philip C. 


Jessup and Howard J. Taubenfeld. (New York: Columbia University Press), 379 pp. 
$6.00. 


The need for order and control in man’s activities in outer space is evident. 
Among the immediately pressing problems are liability for damage or injury caused 
by spacecraft, allocation of radio frequencies, and identification and registration of 
vehicles. More remote issues include definition and delimitation of ‘outer space,” 
assurance of freedom for all in the use of space, determination of jurisdiction over 
spacecraft and acts committed on board, regulation of questions concerning sovereignty, 
exploration, settlement, and exploitation of celestial bodies, and of course agreement 
on “traffic laws” to avoid possible collisions between vehicles. Underlying these specific 
questions are the vital issues of international (as opposed to national) control of outer 
space, the form this control is to assume, and the role of the U.N. Thus far virtually 
no agreement has been reached regarding even the most current problems. Studies 
have been made by the score, and suggestions have been proposed from many sources, 
but the field remains open — anything may yet happen. The purpose of the present 
volume is to set forth the possibilities and alternatives for control and, with a view 
both to probability of acceptance and desirability once accepted, to relate them to 
other ventures in multinational or international control which may hopefully, through 
hindsight, enlighten. 

The book is divided in three sections. The first is a presentation of various types 
of international organization or cooperation from the condominium over Samoa to the 
International Geophysical Year, and may perhaps be justified more logically by the 
status of the book as Volume One of the Columbia University Studies in International 
Organization than by any consistent and direct relation to the basic issue of controls 
for space. The second section, the “Antarctic Analogy,” concerns efforts to effect a 
satisfactory solution to control problems in the last sizable empty space on earth. The 

‘ third and most important section discusses space questions directly. 

Throughout, the emphasis is on dispassionate presentation and discussion of 
alternatives rather than advocacy of specific measures. The authors’ only advice — 
freedom for all. Their only outright prediction — “Steadily the trend on the face of 
the earth has been toward multinational action in the common interest. There will be 
no reversal of that trend as man moves into outer space.” The recent twelve-nation 
treaty on Antarctica, signed after publication of the book, lends eloquent support to 
this prediction. 


Charles Paolillo 


MAN, THE STATE, AND WAR. By Kenneth N. Waltz. Foreword by William T. R. Fox. 
(New York: Columbia University Press), 263 pp. $5.50. 


It is generally conceded that the manner in which the conditions of peace can be 
made to prevail over those of war is in part discoverable through a better organizing 
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and re-interpreting of existing knowledge: no new “breakthrough” is needed. What is 
needed, however, is a reliable frame of reference for thinking about those conditions. 
Professor Waltz has provided us with such a framework in this pioneering and provo- 
cative study. But it should be understood that he is not presenting the world with 
still another “peace plan”: rather he is providing us with the instruments for dissecting 
such plans. 

In every plan for peace there is an assumption concerning the causes of war. 
Writers have traditionally assumed that the causes of war are to be found in Man, 
in the State or in the State System. These assumptions form each writer's image of 
the world and it is with these images that Professor Waltz is concerned. His major 
theme is that none of these images can in itself provide an adequate base upon which 
to build a model for the future. He urges that elements of each image be used. It 
is a basic lesson which he is explaining yet it is one which few writers have learned. 

Professor Waltz has explored a largely untrammeled area of our “endless fron- 
tiers” in the study of international relations. It is this fact which warrants an earlier 
reference to the pioneering nature of this work. The grist for the mill which was 
turned to produce this study was an already existing and oft-studied body of classical 
political theory. The writings of St. Augustine, Hobbes, Kant, Rousseau, Spinoza and 
other classical theorists as well as the works of contemporary writers such as Reinhold 
Niebuhr and Hans Morgenthau are analyzed here with regard to the study of interna- 
tional relations. Many of the problems which have perplexed students of international 
relations have been dealt with by some classical political theorists but little attention 
has been paid to this facet of their writings. 

There is still a large body of classical and contemporary political theory to be 
dealt with in the imaginative and penetrating manner in which Professor Waltz has 
approached a segment of it. One hopes that he will continue his sharp probing and 
stimulating writing and that others will join him in the effort. 

Aurelius Fernandez 


IMPATIENT GIANT: RED CHINA TODAY. By Gerald Clark (New York: David McKay), 
212 pp. $4.50. 


It is regrettable that in the 20th century there is still a nation of over 600 million 
people which one can visit and, on the basis of a few short weeks there, write a book. 
Yet this is continually being done by those observers able to enter the Chinese People’s 
Republic. It is not surprising that many of these studies are of little value — the 
tragedy is that they should be written at all. But so limited are our direct contacts 
with China that some of these books are very useful. Gerald Clark’s work ranks high 
in this field, for he is a trained journalist and impartial observer who is also capable 
of drawing valuable conclusions from his observations. In this he was aided not only 
by his own background knowledge and experiences in the Soviet Union but also by 
Professor C. P. Fitzgerald, who was in China at the same time as the Canadian 
journalist. 

Clark is primarily concerned to bring home to his Western readers the errors 
in those estimations of the Communist regime which claim that it is about to collapse. 
He warns that there are no simple answers on China and remains openly skeptical 
of many of the official statistics on the performance of the system, but attests to the 
real material advances achieved since ‘‘the Liberation.” He understands the nature of 
the regime and denies that it is a police state in the usual sense of the word. “In 
China today,” he writes, “contrary to the popular Western misconception, they do 
not chop off heads; they reshape them.” The excesses of the early years are gone and 
the mass trial has been replaced by gentler social pressures. Government monopoly 
of the propaganda media and a closely knit social organization at the lowest levels 
are combining to produce a conformity that is just as alarming to the Western observer. 
Clark’s evidence and analysis of the psychological motive behind the various campaigns 
of persuasion and indoctrination are particularly valuable. He suggests, however, that 
a policy which induces conformity among the intellectuals and dulls the student group 
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with work in the fields may have undesirable effects. He quotes Lu Ting-yi in warn- 
ing: “History shows that unless independent thinking and free discussion are encouraged, 
academic life stagnates.” 


Clark was in China in 1958 and was able to observe the commune system in its 
early stages. One cannot help feeling that in his explanation of the new policy he 
has relied too much on the official accounts and has used this material uncritically. 
He accepts the official story that the decisions to form communes were largely spon- 
taneous at the lower level with only general guidance from the top. He forgets that 
the large-scale agricultural co-operatives already embraced most of the rural population 
and the advantages to be gained by moving into still higher units of organization are 
political and politico-economic. As such it is most unlikely that they would become 
apparent to the peasant who had earlier supported the mutual aid teams and smaller 
co-operatives because they were understandable within the range of his own experience. 


The picture the author presents is not an optimistic one. He notes with dismay 
the discrepancy between the economic achievements of India, on the one hand, using 
an approach which respects human dignity and rights, and those of China which 
rely on regimentation of the population. The conclusions to be drawn from this by 
the Indians and peoples of other under-developed nations could be very serious. He 
sees no strong reaction against the regime by the Chinese people, to whom it has 
brought stability and security. The present vigor of the system he cannot see running 
down for at least another generation and meanwhile Communist tactics, the anti-foreign 
sentiments and the chauvinism of the Party have combined to produce what Clark 
describes as “a particularly unhealthy type of nationalism.” He concludes that the 
policy of the West is mistaken. Diplomatic recognition and admission to the U.N. 
rather than strengthening the regime in Asian eyes, would weaken it by demonstrating 
American maturity in international relations, Part of his case for recognition rests on 
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a realization of the inadequacy of our information on China and this alone, he writes, 
would justify the establishment of a Peking embassy. The China problem cannot be 
met by pretending it does not exist and the present attitude effectively prevents the 


formulation of a China policy for the West. 
Ian Wilson 


THE SCHUMAN PLAN. By William Diebold, Jr. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger), 717 
pp. $6.50. 


The European Coal and Steel Community has now been in existence for more 
than seven years. It has been criticized by many, it has disappointed others, but nobody 
can deny that it exists and works. 

William Diebold’s latest book gives a long and thorough critical appraisal of 
the work of the Community, how it was established, how it evolved and what its 
prospects for the future are. Every aspect of the work of the Community is afalyzed 
with great care and it is probably the greatest merit of this book that it demonstrates 
very clearly that in the field of international economic cooperation — according to 
Bergson — tout est en tout (and vice-versa, as once a sagacious observer added). 
From tariff policies to price-fixing and from labor wages to transportation costs, one 
finds a continuous chain of interdependence and interaction which is difficult to 
analyze but interesting to study. What stands out very clearly after a reading of the 
whole book is that the Community's operations provide the main coal and steel in- 
dustry forces in the six member-countries with a public arena in which the conflict of 
pressure and lobby can be fought in the view of an international watchdog. Govern- 
ments, individual interest groups and the High Authority all stand ready to act, but 
it is difficult to tell sometimes who is the referee and who are the opponents. 

The first part of the book relates in a lively manner the birth of the Community: 
how its idea grew in the minds of the planners, how it was subjected to various 
scrutinies and finally, how it was created despite feelings of uncertainty and mistrust. 
The account of the negotiations with Britain is enlightening. 

In a second part, the Community in action is described and a balance is drawn of 
its assets and liabilities. One realizes here how much more could have been done 
in the Community to improve and harmonize labor conditions, But of this sin of omis- 
sion not only the High Authority is to be accused. 

A third part broadens the picture describing the external relations of the Com- 
munity and its effects on the economies of “third” countries. A special chapter is 
devoted to the relations between the Community and the United States. 

In the last and perhaps most interesting part of the book, the author analyzes 
the Community as an example of partial integration. The contacts of the Community 
with other European organizations are scrutinized and the impression one gets is that 
this relationship, instead of being constructive and cooperative, is very often hesitant 
and competitive. The author concludes that many issues still have to be solved and 
that only the future will tell whether the existence of the European Coal and Steel 
Community has been justified. 

A very extensive critical bibliography closes the book. 

For everyone interested in contemporary problems this monograph on economic 
integration will prove a most revealing study. 

A, Van Nimmen 


TURKEY'S POLITICS: THE TRANSITION TO A MULTI-PARTY SYSTEM. By Kemal H. 
Karpat. (Princeton: Princeton University Press), 522 pp. $7.50. 


Mr. Karpat is a young and able Turkish scholar who has made a valuable con- 
tribution to the study of politics in modern Turkey. He has written in a fair and 
objective manner on a subject that has been generally neglected by Turkish scholarship. 
Moreover, his book is the first of its kind in the English language, and should be a 
welcome addition to the libraries of those interested in the political, economic and 
social life of the Turkish Republic. 
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The study, like Gaul, is divided into three parts. The first deals with the general 
history of the cultural-political and the economic-social transformation in Turkey up 
to 1945. The second part is a chronological study of the political developments in 
1945-1950. The third part deals with the transformation of the regime’s ideology, with 
various contemporary cultural, economic, political and social problems, and with the 
country’s present party structure. The study ends with a summary chapter and with 
certain recommendations likely to strengthen democracy in Turkey. 

My major objection to the book is that the author does not illustrate clearly enough 
the relations between the economic, social and cultural problems of the country with 
the rise of democratic institutions in Turkey and the emergence of mass interest and 
participation in Turkish politics. 

The rise of the masses and their interests in politics since Lausanne is one of 
the most revolutionary developments in the political life of Turkey. A more detailed 
analysis of the factors which encouraged mass participation in politics and of the 
potent force of public opinion would be extremely useful to the student of Turkish 
politics. 

Mr. Karpat seems to place a great deal of emphasis on the political anatomy of 
Turkey and sees in the introduction of constitutional amendments a means of preserv- 
ing and strengthening democracy and a multi-party system in Turkey. He is apparently 
somewhat confused as to what constitutes a federal or presidential system of govern- 
ment on the one hand and a parliamentary or cabinet system of government on the 
other. On page 459 he says: “A Premier, if Party Chairman, can control both the party 
and subsequently the Assembly. This denies, in essence, the parliamentary system of 
government which the Constitution strives to maintain in appearance.” To the student 
of British institutions, such a statement cannot stand unchallenged. 

Like the spokesmen of almost all opposition parties and groups in Turkey from 
the very beginning of the Turkish Republic, Mr. Karpat recommends that a second 
chamber be established and that the proportional representation system be introduced. 
The recommendation I agree with wholeheartedly is the one calling for the creation of 
a Supreme Court with the power to judge the constitutionality of laws and the granting 
of complete immunity to the judiciary. 

Historians and political scientists alike will find in Turkey's Politics a rich source 
of information and an excellent bibliography for the continuing study of the subject. 


Harry J]. Psomiades 


NEW PATTERNS OF DEMOCRACY IN INDIA. By Vera Micheles Dean. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press), 226 pp. $4.75. 


As the title suggests, this book is a politico-social survey of the Indian situation 
as it exists today, but viewed in the background of the past history and traditions of 
India and containing a veritable pot-pourri of information about all the important aspects 
of the Indian scene. The style is lucid and the contents thought-provoking and instructive 
to anyone interested in India. 

Mrs, Dean has been on the whole objective and dispassionate in her assessment 
of the Indian situation and the book unfolds itself like a refreshingly realistic story 
—the story of the Indian experiment in democracy. This tale of New India’s determined 
struggle to conquer poverty, illiteracy, superstition, disease and squalor is a mixture both 
of hope and apprehension and has been related by the author with melodramatic effect. 
It is indeed remarkable that Mrs. Dean could have succeeded in compressing such a 
vast stretch of Indian history—from the period of the Indus Valley Civilization (3000 
BC) through the notable reigns of Emperors Asoka (273-232 BC) and the great Mughul, 
Akbar (1556-1605 AD) to the present day—within the span of 200 or so pages; she 
could hardly be accused of having left out any of the essential links or events. 

After gaining independence for herself from Great Britain and after the conse- 
quent partition, India had to face stupendous problems which perhaps no other country 
in recorded history has ever had to face. The problem of the 562 independent princely 
states creating a politically anomalous situation, the exodus of population from Pakistan 
to India and the problem of its resettlement, the communal riots, the problem of emo- 
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tionally integrating a multiracial, multireligious and multilinguistic society containing 
differences of caste and parochial feelings, were all far too complex for so young a 
nation to face. Above all, there was the question of the economic emancipation of the 
masses for whom mere political independence would have meant little. And could all 
these be achieved through the democratic way or would India be forced to follow the 
Soviet or the Chinese path? 

Mrs. Dean asserts with sufficient reason that in the ultimate analysis, India, with 
its Hindu traditions of inclusiveness, absorptiveness and tolerance and with its centuries 
of training in democratic institutions in the forms of Caste Councils and Village Pan- 
chayats, cannot but succeed in weaving new patterns of democracy, gifted as she is with 
an enlightened and able leadership, though this democracy may be essentially non- 
Western in form and structure. The last two chapters deal with the foreign policy of 
India, one of “‘non-alignment” or “non-commitment” rather than of an abstract neutral- 
ity, with the Kashmir and Canal waters issues and with the future possibilities of this 
great democratic citadel of Southeast Asia. 

Mrs. Dean has brought to bear her vast knowledge of the Indian scene and her 
personal observations and studies in India in this volume, which should find a place 
in every library in this country. Though there may be points here and there that might 
appear to be controversial or to require further elucidation, as, for example, the 
Kashmir issue, the book is on the whole impartial and non-committal on such issues, 
leaving the reader to arrive at his own conclusions. The present volume should re- 
commend itself to every American interested in India. 

]. A. Vatakencherry 


THE COMMUNIST SUBVERSION OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA, 1938-1948. By Josef Korbel. 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press), 258 pp. $5.00. 


With the spread of Communist revolutionary tactics outside the Soviet orbit, the 
study of Communist subversion of East Europe is becoming perhaps even more impor- 
tant than ever before. And among the cases of Communist seizure of power, none is 
more instructive than the case of Czechoslovakia. Professor Korbel in his new book 
brings to the study personal knowledge of the many personalities involved—after 1945 
he served as the Czechoslovak Ambassador to Yugoslavia—much new information based 
on private sources and interviews, and a good knowledge of the Communist sources as 
well. The description of the traitorous activities of the Communists during and after the 
war, the infiltration of various state and mass organizations and the dilemma of the 
democratic politicians facing the extra-parliamentary methods of the Communists bears 
out the subtitle of the book: “Failure in Coexistence.” For whatever else Benes and 
other democratic leaders could be accused of, it could not be of unwillingness to live 
in coexistence with the Communists. On the contrary, as Professor Korbel’s sympa- 
thetic treatment shows, their fault may be the other way around: in trusting the Com- 
munists too much. 

Since the case of Czechoslovakia’s Communist subversion is considered classic 
even by Soviet political writers, an analysis of the events with some generalized 
theoretical conclusions would have been welcome. Unfortunately, in spite of his qualifi- 
cations, the author avoids any theorizing, and apart from a few remarks about the 
duplicity of the Communists, there are no conclusions. Yet, it would seem that if we 
are to learn from the examples of East European countries, some theoretical deductions 
_are necessary. But if the presence of theory would enhance the value of Professor Korbel’s 
book, its absence does not detract from it. The Communist Subversion of Czechoslovakia 
is probably the best decriptive book on the subject so far. 

B. Kymlicka 


ALGERIA IN TURMOIL: A HISTORY OF THE REBELLION. By Michael K. Clark. (New 
York: Frederick A. Praeger), 466 pp. $6.00. 


Michael K. Clark served as the New York Times correspondent for North and 
West Africa during the height of the Arab nationalist movements there. Since his 
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return to the United States in 1957 he has attempted something more ambitious than 
the usual book of journalistic impressions and second guesses. Algeria in Turmoil is 
not only, as its publisher claims, “the first comprehensive account of the Algerian 
rebellion to appear in any language,” it is also a frank defense of the colonialist cause. 
Insofar as the book is addressed to American public opinion it represents a severe crit- 
icism of the official United States attitude toward the rebellion. Mr. Clark believes our 
diplomacy and our journalism in that area suffer from a fatuous, over-simplified anti- 
colonialism that ignores the unique circumstances of the Algerian situation. 

At this stage, while the “turmoil” is still roaring about our ears, it is perhaps un- 
reasonable to expect a historian’s detachment in such a study. But it is regrettable that 
our first major history of the revolt should be quite so committed to one side. The 
book is broad in scope but not broad enough in outlook. In generous detail, the author 
describes the events since 1830 that led up to the general uprising of 1954 and there- 
after follows even more thoroughly the complexities of Algerian military operations and 
Parisian policy. Helpful maps and tables are provided. We are given such interesting 
sidelights as the origins of the Islamic terrorist tradition in the Hashshashin movement 
in the twelfth century. But when we realize that all such details are being marshalled 
to support an editorial conclusion, their value is lessened, both as reporting and as 
scholarship. 

Meanwhile events speed on, and Mr. Clark’s Soustellist views of last year now 
seem as obsolete as the 1956 solution of Guy Mollet, whom he condemns. Yet, for 
a long time this work will probably be irreplaceable as a historical survey, organizing 
coherently the confusing data of a baffling political problem. 

R. O'Neill 


COMMUNIST CHINA AND ASIA. By A. Doak Barnett. (New York: Harper & Brothers), 
575 pp. $6.95. 


A topical survey of current Chinese domestic and foreign policies, Communist 
China and Asia is not a text of detailed research, but a readable description of present- 
day China, its relations with neighboring states, and possible US foreign policy alter- 
natives in Asia. Mr. Barnett analyzes Mao Tse-tung’s interpretation and adaptation of 
Marxism-Leninism along with the internal economic, social and military structure of 
Communist China. The author summarizes the relations of Communist China with 
other Asian nations at both state and Communist Party levels, exploring Chinese pol- 
itical subversion abroad and the problem of Overseas Chinese. Due perhaps to the ex- 
traordinarily wide scope of Communist China and Asia, the survey consists mainly of 
generalizations ‘“‘proved’’ by the subsequent presentation of supporting facts: a style 
which prevents any deduction on the part of the reader or the possibility of his form- 
ing alternative conclusions. In the heavily annotated analyses, however, Mr. Barnett has 
given great attention to presenting material as accurate as available statistics allow. 


Mr. Barnett offers no specific policies to be espoused by the US in relations with 
China and the rest of Asia, but advocates conservative approaches to American policy 
formulation. His sober appraisals introduce no new alternatives. For example, the 
author states that a major task confronting the US in Southeast Asia is to prevent the 
southward expansion of Communist China by encouraging the integration and assimila- 
tion of large Chinese minority groups into the native societies particularly of Singapore, 
Malaya and Thailand, and offering them education and culture from sources other than 
Peking. 

In discussing the American policy of non-recognition and its deleterious effects 
on our Asian policy, Mr. Barnett lists four sound, though not novel, choices for the 
US in its relations with Communist China: 1) a policy of accommodation; 2) ‘“‘libera- 
tion,” i.@., all-out pressures to subvert and eventually overthrow the Peking regime; 
3) a policy of “limited pressure,” that is now espoused by the US; 4) a “two Chinas” 
policy. The first two alternatives Mr. Barnett dispels as unrealistic, our present non- 
recognition policy he regards as futile, and the “two Chinas” policy as a possibility 
only for the distant future. The author suggests that if the US had direct communica- 
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tions with Peking, it would be in a better position to exploit the differences between the 
USSR and Communist China for the sake of immediate tactical advantages. In the long 
run, increased contact with the US might cast a more favorable impression of the West 
on Communist China and might induce the Soviet Union to exert a restraining in- 
fluence on its more radical “‘have-not” ally. 

What Mr. Barnett calls for is not an effective China policy, but one defining US 
aims throughout all of Asia. Only by establishing such a policy can the US render 
meaningless Mao Tse-tung’s assertion that “the east wind will prevail over the west 


wind.” 
Mary C. Mellvaine 


THIRTEEN DAYS THAT SHOOK THE KREMLIN. By Tibor Meray. (New York: Frederick 
A. Praeger), 290 pp. $5.00. 


The Hungarian revolution of 1956, subject of Tibor Meray’s Thirteen Days that 
Shook the Kremlin, is regarded by both Communist and non-Communist observers as 
one of the most significant events of the post-World War II period. Milovan Djilas 
has termed it “the path which sooner or later other Communist countries must follow.” 
Western analysts have regarded it as an event worthy of serious consideration and 
study. Unfortunately, although the outlines of the revolution are easily discernible and 
familiar to most of us, many of the important details concerning these thirteen days 
are confused and contradictory, or—in many instances—unavailable. 

Tibor Meray, a Hungarian journalist, novelist and former Communist, has at- 
tempted to clarify some of the unanswered questions of the Hungarian revolution, par- 
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ticularly the role played in the affair by Imre Nagy. Piecing together his personal ob- 
servations of Budapest during the revolution, his conversations with Nagy before and 
during the affair, as well as reported conversations between Nagy and others, Mr. 
Meray has written an engrossing account of the events which began on October 23, 1956. 

He discusses first the origins of the revolt: Nagy’s “new course” during the initial 
years of “decompression” in the satellites; the power struggle between Rakosi and 
Nagy, influenced in its outcome by a similar struggle then in progress within the 
Soviet hierarchy; Nagy's fall in April, 1955, and Rakosi’s reémergence; the first symp- 
toms of overt rebellion in the Party, among workers and intellectuals. Finally, in con- 
siderable detail, Mr. Meray considers the thirteen days of the revolution and the 
aftermath, 


Imre Nagy, quite naturally, is the central figure in Mr. Meray’s account of the 
revolution. He is pictured not as a martyred hero of Hungarian nationalism, nor as 
a weak character swept along with the tide of revolution in spite of himself—two views 
which persist in many accounts of the revolution. Rather, Nagy is seen as the idealist 
confronted with the choice between two mutually exclusive alternatives: serving the 
Hungarian people at the cost of Communist defeat, or serving the Soviet regime at the 
expense of the Hungarian people. That he could not duplicate the success of Gomulka 
in reconciling, to some extent, these alternatives, was due to circumstance, not to any 
ineptitude or miscalculation on his part. That he chose the former alternative, says 
Mr. Meray, is to his credit as a Hungarian patriot. 


If there is a disturbing quality to Mr. Meray’s book, it is that he has not hesitated, 
as he puts it, in making “use of logic of my insight into the psychology of the personal- 
ities involved in order to illuminate events . . .” In the account of Nagy’s trial, for 
example, he has tried “to reconstruct the attitude of the accused.” Such efforts at 
“reconstruction” give the book an inescapably fictional quality at times. As a result 
of this technique those parts of Mr. Meray’s book which are devoted to analysis are 
not so persuasive as they might be. One wishes that Mr. Meray had restrained the 
novelist’s insight in deference to the reporter's objectivity. 


However, as an account of Imre Nagy’s character and of his part in the Hungarian 
revolution, Mr. Meray’s work is an intriguing, sometimes enlightening, contribution. It 
can hardly fail to impress the general reader with the fact that the full impact of these 
dramatic events of 1956 has yet to be realized. 


T. Raynor 


A PUBLIC DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM FOR THAILAND. Report of a Mission Organized 
by the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development. (Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins University Press), 301 pp. $6.00. 


Both international studies and foreign aid have long been hampered by a lack 
of factual information, of objective estimates of the situation, and of realistic program 
proposals, Publications such as A Development Program for Thailand—which is one of 
a series on fourteen underdeveloped states—should aid considerably in solving this 
problem. 


This is a report of a mission organized by the World Bank to analyze Thailand’s 
economy, determine its potential, and recommend a program which will offer best 
use of present resources and greatest possible economic development. It accomplishes 
its objectives with an unusually clear and concise picture of all aspects of the Thai 
economy. Important facts are included but overemphasis on detail is avoided. Most 
significant is its all-inclusive coverage which stresses the close inter-relationships between 
various portions of the whole economy and proposes to the policy maker, the admin- 
istrator, and the student an integrated program in which all aspects of the economy 
would be mutually reinforcing. 


The program proposed is also most noteworthy for its conservatism and practicality. 
There can be little doubt that the Thai Government has the resources available 
to carry out the proposals. Its goal is a flourishing economy based on continued self- 
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sufficiency in rice production plus moderate surpluses for the apparently diminishing 
international market, on vast increases in rubber production which has a potential of 
from 300% to 800% in the next few decades, and on agricultural and industrial diver- 
sification. The program is predicated on the successful completion of large irrigation, 
power, and transport projects now in progress and on new emphasis on education, 
communications, administration and governmental encouragement of investments. 


Although the national political, cultural, and psychological aspects of the pro- 
blem are outside the purpose of the report, there remains the danger that the reader 
may overlook their importance. Thus, this must be guarded against. With this consi- 
deration in mind, however, the report is a particularly factual, broad, and realistic 


picture of Thailand. 
John J. MceCuen 


THE POWER OF SMALL STATES: DIPLOMACY IN WORLD WAR Il. By Annette 
Baker Fox. (Chicago: University of Chicago Press), 212 pp. $5.50. 


A good index of the power of small states is their ability to maintain their neutral- 
ity in time of war in the face of pressures exerted by great-power belligerents. Annette 
Baker Fox has written essentially a diplomatic history of five small states striving to 
keep out of World War II: Sweden, Norway, Finland, Turkey and Spain. On the 
basis of examining the different conditions affecting these states and the varying de- 
grees to which they were able to preserve control of their destinies, the author develops 
a number of generalizations which amount to a theory of small-power behavior. 


Given the limited sampling—with respect to number, geography and time—of 
small states considered, Dr. Fox strikes a happy balance between history and theory, 
devoting a chapter to the wartime diplomacy of each of the five countries and an 
introductory and final chapter to general thoughts. The author's conclusions concerning 
the influence on the ability of small powers to resist great powers of such international 
factors as the relative military strength of great powers, the value to a great power 
of the small power’s resources, etc., and such internal factors as political stability, 
morale, etc., have application beyond the case studies made in her book. The reader 
should bear in mind, however, that these studies pre-date developments of great sign- 
ificance for the relations between great and small powers—the emancipation of the 
colonial world, the sophistication of Communist techniques of subversion and the rev- 
olution in military technology, to name a few at random. Analogies between World 
War II experience and the present are bound to be tenuous. Dr. Fox is no doubt correct, 
for example, in claiming that H-bombs are too big to be used against small powers, 
but the implication that dropping H-bombs is the only way of putting them to 
effective use or that their existence has not substantially altered the diplomacy of 
neutrality is misleading. The fact that certain small powers are now capable of estab- 
lishing nuclear arsenals of their own is one example of the complications the new 
technology has engendered. 

Dr. Fox, as may be surmised from her device of starting off chapters with 
quotations from Machiavelli, takes a practical approach to her material. She appreciates 
the influence of force on what she shows to be the surprisingly wide scope of diplo- 
matic maneuverability enjoyed by small states, qualifying this freedom of action by con- 
cluding that “. . . in general the main boundaries of action for the small state were 
set by the relative military strength of the belligerents.” 

G. N. Anderson 


SIX ALLIES AND A NEUTRAL. By Lloyd A. Free. Introduction by Hadley Cantril. 
(Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press), 107 pp. $5.00. 


Six Allies and a Neutral is a comparative attitude study of political élite groups 
in India; the United Kingdom, France, Japan, Italy, the Federal Republic of Germany 
and the United States. It is an attempt to provide observers of international politics 
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with data useful in assessing the “psychological dynamics which influence current 
political behavior.” 

Mr. Free, the president and director of the Institute for International Social Re- 
search, has called upon local public opinion sampling agencies in the various countries 
to carry out interviews based on a common model. In the spring of 1958 the pollsters 
interviewed members of the legislatures, government officials and non-official élite 
groups. The format of the interviews provided for a wide range of questions; the 
hopes and fears of the interviewee projected twenty years hence and the establishment 
of missile bases on national territory were two of the questions. 

The results of the poll are presented on a nation-by-nation basis which allows 
the author to explore national issues and characteristics in a sophisticated manner. The 
last chapter of the book is a comparative study in which the author draws a number 
of interesting, if not novel, conclusions. 


Of particular interest in the light of later developments is the section on India. 
Early in 1958 the consensus of Indian opinion was that the United States was slightly 
less interested in reducing tensions than was the Soviet Union or the People’s Republic 
of China. Not one of the queried members of the Lok Sabha expressed a fear of 
external aggression from the north although thirteen per cent saw a danger in internal 
communist subversion. This chapter of the book would appear to be dated almost 
as soon as it was written. 

The author also worked with another country which was soon to change its at- 
tudes: France. The survey was conducted 10 weeks prior to the Gaullist revolution 
and therefore the value of the research was somewhat lessened. The cases of India 
and France seem to indicate that attitudes expressed in opinion surveys are subject 
to rather quick change. While comparative studies of this nature are useful, they 
might be more helpful in serial rather than book form. 

Wayne Wilcox 
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